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“THE RETURN OF THE SWALLOW anp orner 
Porms, by Goodwyn Barmby. Pp. 240., 5s. 


“Tt is the name of a man of real genius. * * * His writings 
are more like Turner's pictures than anything else we can 
compare them to. * * * He is the author of some sweet quaint 
poetry, that recalls the days of Jonson and Herrick,”—Vorth 
British Quarterly Revien, 

“Mr. Goodwyn Barmby has published a handsome volume 
of new and collected poems. Graceful, animated, true in senti- 
ment always, we are glad to find that he has lost none of his 
love of freedom, or interest in the life of the world. His Retwn 
of the Swallow does not subordinate liberty to love, but makes 
the love of liberty the grace of love. Becoming a preacher has 
not emasculated the poet.”—Hnglish Leader. 


AIDS TO DEVOTION: or, Retiarous Reapines 1x 
THE ORDER OF THE NaTURAL AND CHRISTIAN YEAR, by 
Goodwyn Barmby. In blue cloth, red edges, pp. 250, 5s. 
post free. ¥s 


“Tn an exceedingly interesting and instructive manner has 
Mr.’Goodwyn Barmby combined thoughts and meditations in 
reference in the order of both the Vatwral and the Christian Year, 
and presented our church with a devotional manual worthy 
to be classed in literary merits with similar works prepared for 
members of other churches, while far superior to them in the 
simplicity and breadth of its religious utterances.” —Jnquirer. 
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THE LAND OF UPRIGHTNESS. 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


“ Lead me into the land of Uprightness.” 
Psatm 143, 10, 


Amon@ the countries of the earth, where is the land of 
Uprightness? We know the German Fatherland lyric. 
Some such answer as i® given to the questioning there, 
must be given to the questionhere. Whereshallwe findthe 
land of uprightness? Alas, nowhere upon the earth! Perfec- 
tionisnotfortheplanet. There is no national organization 
altogether harmonious—which is able to continue long 
without the equipoise being destroyed, The law of 
rectitude is not found to have been much observed between. 
state and state in history. Political consciences have not 
been the most honest. The advice not to put trust in 
princes is largely supported by historical experience. The 
people have been as fickle as the princes have been wnjust. 
The usual ingratitude to benefactors is exhibited even in the 
treatment of William Penn, by thesettlersof Pennsylvania. 
There is no social state established thoroughly upon tho 
first principles of honesty and justice. As Ruskin has 
been lately showing in his own personal instance, it is 
not the most pleasing answer we get to the question, 
Where does our money come from? In his case he asks, 
Where did his money come from? From his father. And 
how did it come to his father? From his working men, 
from whom he made as much as he could, and to whom he 
paid as little as he could. Of course, it is the present 
social system, and men must act according to it as long 
as the system lasts, But it is not altogether a land of 
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uprightness in which we live. The world indeed is kept 
in preponderance of honesty, and is very far from being 
as bad as many people vould make it, or it would have 
gone off long ago, like an explosion of a puff-fungus in the 
meadows, from hollowness into a little black dust and a 
small noise for a moment. Weare not, after all, so badly 
balanced in the skies ; yet our earth is not too round, for 
that would not do for a star like ours. We cannot, 
indeed, show a land of uprightness at present, but we are 
always dreaming of it, and thinking about and planning 
it, and founding it sometimes upon earth, and at other 
times beholding it planted in the skies ; and although at 
times it seems a long journey to us, yet it cannot be so far 
off, whether it is of the life that now is, or of that which is 
to come. It must be near us after all, and soon to be gained 
by us, or we should not think about it so frequently. We 
must be approaching it in time, and from eternity it must 
have been drawing nearer to us. And yet how long it 
seems people have been travelling to it, and how vain 
have appeared many human dreams. 

The Utopian idea has beer a guardian angel of human- 
ity, and saved it from much mean repose and low 
thoughted sloth. Youth, often— 

“By the vision splendid 
Is on its way attended, 
Rejoicingly along.” 


Though for some lives, it fades into the light of common 
clay—its torch illumes soul after soul and is passed from 
hand to hand. And ever and ever, one solitary soul after 
another lifts up its earnest cry to God, “Teach me to do 
thy will, for thou art my God, thy spirit is good—lead 
me into the land of uprightness!” Utopia, the happy 
republic, the country where all is well, is the land of 
uprightness upon earth. Heaven, the idealization of 
bliss after this earth is left —Aden—Paradise—whatever 
you call it—the post-mundane abode of rest and recom- 
pense; is the land of uprightness in the spiritual conditions 
of the future life. Some seek the former, some the latter 
of these far gleaming lands—some both and at once, and 
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these aro the most logical and the fewest. At different 
periods of their lives, many, however, seck both—the 
former in their youth and the latter in their maturer age. 
And there are obvious natural reasons for this. Youth 
is the season of hope, and all things seem easy for it to 
attempt and carry out. _ The experiences which accumu- 
late around age, attest how little ductile are the conditions 
of earth for the immediate accomplishment of any object ; 
and the mind becomes thus cultured to wait, and to 
regard at length the land of uprightness as stretching 
forth beyond long vistas of immortality. 

What longings there have been for Utopia? What 
prayers for the land of uprightness? With how many 
different hues and degrees of light gleams the kingdom of 
God upon the mind! How many different forms it takes 
_ in the intellect of a Plato, of an Augustine, of a Thomas 
More, of a St. Francis, of a Campanella, of a St. Piorre, 
of a William Penn, of a St. Simon! What dreams of 
Santa Theresa, and visions of Swedenborg, have helped 
to appease the craving appetites of some for this Beulah, 
for this land of delight to come. Some Secularists have 
convinced themselves that this land of uprightness can 
orly be upon this earth, and by no possibility anywhere 
else. It is astonishing what knowledge must go to make 
up a decision like this, and what cleverness it implies. 
I have no such possession of gifts. Tam glad I have not, 
for I should be sorry not to have a word of hope, not to 
speak of faith, for one who has to take the journey between 
this stage of life and the next. And Omniscience must 
be far too burthensome for any being less than an Infinite 
One, which consideration it would be well for some people 
occasionally to entertain. There are Etherealists also, 
who conceive that there can be no land of uprightness 
upon such a gross surface as this earth, as if God had 
not made it, but something else fashioned it, as if man 
had not already risen from the quadruped, and been for 
thousands of years knocking his head against the stars, 
as if there were not one law supreme, celestially and 
terrestrially. These know all about spirit homes and 
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crystal spheres, and celestial scenery and the like; and 
it seems just as presumptuous to me that they should 
positively affirm, as that the Secularists should absolutely 
deny. Both positions are alike vain and false. Know- 
ledge and faith are distinct. Just in proportion as people 
assume a knowledge of the petty details of the future 
life, do they lose hold of all the great principles of faith’ 
in immertality. It is evident that both in this life and 
in the life that is to come there is a Land of Uprightness 
needed. ‘That we work for a better social state in this 
world does not imply that we ought not to desire nobler 
mansions in the skies, and we should not lose in celestial 
communications our chances of earthly usefulness. In 
both ways the Land of Uprightness may come to us. By 
honesty, by probity, by a good use of worldly things, we 
may make our country that Land, and we may find all 
these principles ready to our use in the life beyond the 
grave. 

~ There is certainly this land of uprightness, and hence 
the craving for it ; and hence the glorious dissatisfaction 
which keeps the waters of life from putridity. We should 
be poor deluded things indeed, with an actual most 
miserable, if this ideal was not to become a reality. Our 
cries, our prayers for it, are proofs that it is hidden some- 
where deep in the counsels of God, somewhat far in the 
back-ground of providence. Wherefore this yearning if 
it was not to be found and if it was not well worth the 
finding? Why the solitary consecration of thought to 
deduce the principles on which this land of uprightness 
should be founded for the earth, why so many lonely 
martyrs to its idea, and throbbing foreheads and fevered 
hearts? Why also, the convulsions of the masses which 
it has moved, that insurrectionary inspiration, those 
prophetic outbusts of rebellion, with their baptisms of 
blood, if our ideality were not intensely real, and a very 
ruling force in the affairs of men and nations. It is 
indeed, by this ideality that our God with his good spirit 
leads us on to all virtue, and causes it thus to meet 
us. And so, still more intensely with respect to inward 
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than with regard to our outward things. To attain the 
land of uprightness, which is spiritual and eternal, wo 
have many a soul yoarning and working in tho silonce 
and invisibility of which now worlds aro born, Is all 
this willing and working in vain? Nay, the spiritual 
facts with which they deal are not loss real than marble 
or iron: and they are far more lasting. Such a soul is 
working on oternal elements. Yea, O, Soul, by thoso acts 
of thine thou art entering into deity and making thyself 
afrosh—thou art squaring thy life to the perfect cubo and 
likening thyself to God, Monolith and column have their 
seoret, meaning for such as thou art, In uprightness is 
thy power, and that names the land of which all tho holy 
are tho citizens. Rectitude in ones self and equity to 
others, we have seon wprights and pillars speaking such 
things. And as the striving soul of the inward life answers 
to the thinking mind of the outward lifo, so doos the 
religious revival correspond with the political rovolution, 

If there were really no Land of Uprightness to be 
gained, why these terrible convulsions of society and 
tumults of the heart, these heady crowds and massive 
manias, these world-wide revolutions and freshly inspired 
disponsations. Buddhism, Christianity and Muhummed- 
anism, wore cach vast revivals of Roligion, producing 
marvellous spiritual phenomena and oxtraenatural lifo 
of virtue, inspired at once by tho Divine Spirit of holiness, 
and by the desire to attain to the Land of Uprightnoss. 
Tt is a long jowney, said their votarios, but we will sot: 
off, And so their sevoral caravans started with thoir 
various banners and wateh-words, and have gone travel- 
ing on ever since, towards the Land of Uprightness ; and 
one says the key to that Land is made from this sacred 
fig tree, and anothor says it is made from this precious 
blood, and another frora that holy book ; but we nover 
saw it locked against amy one who desired to enter it, 
And we still pray God. to lead us to it, as oamestly as 
ever they did of old, [t wells wp in our hearts to Tong 
after it: to youn for the purer air, to crave for the 
nobler life, to pant to be breathed upon by the holier 
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spirit. Landso bright we would enter thee ! Life so pure 
we would abide in thee for ever ! 

And yet, for the universe is of complicated circles, 
wheel within wheel, and a wondrous maze of order every- 
where, how can we possibly attain to the world of 
uprightness ; for all things are ever changing within us 
and around us, and as we ourselves change, the meanings ' 
of words alter, and we attavh ever higher ideas to them. 
Just so it is, and well it is. We cannot think too nobly. 
But even the lowest idea of uprightness—that of common 
honesty—is a first step up an endless ladder of light. The 
beautiful city floats in the air above us. We stretch out 
our arms to it. It floats up higher. Wings spread them- 
solves, and we rise towards it. It floats yet upward, and 
we wing an adoring flight after it. Attain it, shall we ? 
No! No! and yet a thousand and a thousand times over. 
Infinite perfection has made so many perfections possible 
to us. Not by ourselves but in Him at last. O, it is 
too deep ! too high! we cannot grasp it! Practically— 

“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough lew them as we will.” 

Although few can make their ideal actual in this stage 
of existence, at least the prayer for it, the striving after 
it, will shape our lives to a nobler form than they would 
otherwise assume. Ideality more or less influences all, 
and every little wheel moves in its orderly purpose ix: the 
great machine. The willing and working after nobler 
models here and the cherishing of any Holy Idea better 
prepares us also for accepting and enjoying the Ideal of a 
Future Life. By all manner of means God helps to 
make us citizens of a Land of Uprightness on earth, and 
to prepare us for the future life, and for the state of 
rectitude therein. In-his sweetest merey he does not 
pardon but punish. Dear love of God which cuts his 
jewels into form to bring forth their perfections ! many 
of you who do not understand this now, well live to feel 
and delight in it. And meanwhile the leaven is work- 
ingin the measures of life, the yeast of the Ideal is fer- 
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menting in the actual, the barm of the Spirit is mould- 
ing even dullest matter to the will of God. Our politics 
are improving. Our religion is widening. Our laws and 
institutions are being ever more fitly shaped for a Land 
of Uprightness. The light and holiness of humanity 
increases. With the ages the calendar of the saints has 
enlarged and the efficacy of their prayerfulness. The good 
thoughts and wishes of the world are far outnumbering 
as they have ever in the total overpowered its evil 
thoughts and desires. However crude the ideas of many 
as to the perfect social system, or as to the conditions of 
a future heaven, they all combine in shaping forth the way 
to the Land of Uprightness, and the Good Spirit of the 
Almighty overrules them for good. 

May we then do our little part in the prayer which 
asks to be led into the Land of Uprightness. . You know 
prayer is not of words only. The harmony of the universe 
cannot do without even our little notes. Life is one, and 
that which we do in this life we do for that which is to 
come. And to become one with the Source and Will of 
that Divine Life is the condition of any Land of Upright- 
ness temporal or eternal. By very simple action we can 
begin to plan ourselves in harmony with the Infinite Will 
and the Eternal Life. By a little thing, so simple as 
honesty of thought and deed, we become one with all the 
compensations and retributions of the universe, by 
which all indebtedness is recorded and exacted, and full 
receiptsgiven forvaluereceived. Inhow many other ways 
can we also contribute one portion of soil to the Land of 
Uprightness. Byeverything thatisupright,dowe become 
itscitizens: andthroughthe commonest actionsofour daily 
lives, may we even here partake of its eternal life. By 
our holding its ideal before us, shall our faith grow into 
righteousness. By bearing bereavement and adversity 
patiently, do we show our trust in its immortal nature, 
and in the goodness of our God. And although on earth 
it muy be far off and we are preparing it for generations 
yet to come; as our longest term of existence here is 
very short, it is in the future life really near at hand, for 
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those who have sought to be led to it in the spirit of 
holiness. 


A DISCOURSE ON NATURE. 
BY RICHARD BEDINGFIELD. 


“ Goethe, hating varnish and falschood, delighted in revealing the 
veal at the base of the accidental”’—EMERSON ON GonrrunE, 


Tux priests of nature are few. Goethe, by some minds, 
is esteemed the high-priest of this visible sphere. “This 
eldest Goethe,” Emerson calls him. Be this as it may, 
the poetic thinker, with science at his right hand, re- 
ceives the homage of European intelligence. 

Yet nature cannot be explored through a millionth 
part of her realms, by any genius. There is no possi- 
bility of knowing more—save through certain glasses— 
than the earth holds. And what can be contained in 
this contemptible planet, doomed to be fuel for the sun, 
compared with what the infinite universe could tell us? 
Even though we know “ there is no great and no small” 
to God, man must judge by comparison. 

As this world is not a billionth part of what astronomy 
proves must exist, and as billions of human beings have 
gone before, and will succeed us, a poor unit must feel 
some humiliation. If other spheres be densely peopled, 
—as reason concludes they must be—the ageregate of 
‘existence is, simply, incalculable. 

The infernal regions must be immense indeed, accord- 
ing to the views of materialists of faith, like Mr. Moody, 
The materialism of pseudo-faith is great. But I do not 
advocate ultra-spiritualism, that pays no regard to the 
things of time. That is always punished inexorably ; 
and this consideration should lead us to the fervent study 
of nature. It is nature in her immensity that suggests 
a Divine,—and we recur to the old wisdom of him who 
said, “The Devil is in the parts; God is in the whole.” 
The parts of the universe, whereof our solar system may 
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be regarded as a finger to the whole body, may be, to a 
sceptical mind, full of grim horror. The suggestion 
that it affords to the true thinker, when he turns to the 
Aut, is the sufficient vindication of Deity. 

The infinite of spirit, expressed by nature, as a human 
face indicates the soul, cr as a dial may give the eye an 
impression of,the works within, will never be found de- 
ficient in wisdom and in harmony. The desire of man to 
love Perfection proves that a divinity stirs in our hearts. 
But we do not worship, as the savage does, a manifesta- 
tion of power, like the winds and waves; and want to 
see a moral life in nature. ‘This life, it may be said by 
science—not without remorse—is not apparent, Science 
hitherto has been unavailing to find system in the ar- 
rangements of the great MOTHER. 

The life within life is spiritual. But who can get to 
it? Animal existence—even that is a» wonder, “ Life 
apparent in the poorest midge” baffles all philosophy. 
That life precedes organisation and is the cause of it is 
now generally admitted. But there must have been 
universal life, we conclude, from eternity, and that we 
call God. 

May we discover so much in what is of the senses at 
length, that we may trace “the increasing purposo ” 
that we long to discern in all things. 

The “process of the suns” is tedious to pigmy man, 
and we murmur, as we feel the awful weight that we must 
bear. Nature has no time to console us, beyond a 
whisper ; as she hurries on, ‘The whisper in some of us 
produces Religion, and we adore the Invisible. But he 
is & wise man who knows what is meant by a religious 
ideal. Altogether, we must own that, in most cases, 
religion has been a failure. Divorce it from humanity— 
take it entirely out of the time-sphere, reduce it only to 
an act of worship; and it is false. Not all that cry 
* Lord, Lord,” are servants of the Master. This is a 
point to be strongly insisted upon in these days, when 
lip-service and ritual are made so much of. 

The real in nature seems to be little modified by ages. 
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You grasp it in the year 1875, as it was grasped by the 
sages of Greece before Christ ; but spirit has imparted far 
more significance to the Cosmos than Pythagoras or 
Aristotle conceived. 

Nature means to be at work, for an indefinite period, 
in one direction ; smiting the presumptuous hand of the 
mortal that gropes in her bosom. She is a Divinity who 
will work in the dark, until we can comprehend a good 
deal more than we do. ‘‘ Here we have the old lady” is 
the expression of Goethe—perhaps not quite a reverential 
expression—“ at her loom.” But nature zs feminine— 
that we conceae to negationists. Our Father and our 
mother—God and nature—both chastise us much. The 
physical punishments that result from ignorance, in 
which poor brutes participate—though instinct here is 
often wiser than reason—the pains that the body feels 
when we eat too much or too little, or are idle, or, on the 
contrary, too active—subside in proportion to knowledge. 
The question is, whether spiritual penalties can ever 
cease, when we have passed through the stage of life. 
“ He chargeth his angels with folly” is a text that makes 
us ponder at times whether we desire eternity! Nature 
hardly returns a definite answer to the question whether 
we shall ever be free from suffering. But the power of 
endurance is limited ; and, beyond a certain point, misery 
defeats the aim of the cross that we bear ;—for we be- 
come insane. The hell of the bigot would be an infinite 
lunatic-asylum. Not in any instance that can be named 
do we see eternal malignity anywhere. Nature likes to, 
give a certain—a very limited amount of enjoyment to 
highest beings, but stimulates all their faculties most by 
pain or deep sympathy. Strong sympathy—love of hu- 
manity—is the loftiest of motives by which our nature is 
developed. The passion for the exaltation of the Race is 
found only in man—only in the best type of manhood ;— 
and this it was that made Christ unique. 

Nature, in lowest souls, works to an abyss of darkness. 
The animal man who follows his instincts, by no possibi- 
lity could be fit for heaven.* Listen to the conversation 
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in a vile pothouse for two minutes ; and you will be ocon- 
vinced that this is a truism, The anchorite and the 
ascetic, therefore, have libelled the universal mother. 
Affection, purity, kindness, mercy attest that there is “ a 
soun IN NATURE.” Only thus, by contemplating the Divi- 
nity in Humanity, do we receive assurance of God. 
Nature in her terrific aspect, “ red in tooth and claw,” 
will never teach us wisdom. But when we seek to enlarge - 
the general heart, and improve the world, Scepticism and 
Self recede. 

So frightfully do we suffer, in this journey of ours, 
among the thorns and brambles of mortality, that we ery 
out, the laceration is useless. Nature replies, ‘‘ My son, 
I can’t satisfy you on these subjects by any reference to 
the present good you see ; but look forward ; work well ; 
and hope.” ‘That is about all that she tells us. Nature 
preaches a sermon that has no deep music in it. The 
voice is not God’s, There, I quite agree with the “ ortho- 
dox.” Still, is there no’ prophetic element at all? Is 
there nothing that responds to the aspiration for “ a far-off 
divine event,” that comes to us from the heart of things ? 

I fancy Natwre has a vision of the consummation that 
is coming—as in sleep we now and then have intimations 
of the future. 

“Tt is chiefly in the western world,” according to ‘ Zhe 
Shepherd, “that men have adopted the scientific mode of 
ascending through nature to nature’s God, Her veil is 
partly removed in Europe, for there the seerets of natwre 
ave being discovered, there the mother God is beginning 
to reveal herself, as alone she can be revealed, in the de- 
monstrations of physical science.” But that mygrury is 
not likely to depart is an axiom. We really dove nature’s 
mystery, while we seck to penetrate further, There would 
be no interest in life without it, A world devoid of all 
mystery were fatal to poetry. The poet is not rational- 
istic because he sees further than rationalists can, while 
Reason seems a Gon, 


“Holy and mighty poot of the spirit 
That broods and breathes along the Universe,” 
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cries Thomas Wade ; adjuring Shelley. The poet walks 
with nature, but as “imagination bodies forth the forms 
of things unknown,” he revels in a fairer world than this, 
soaring on wings of light beyond the stars. 

O post 1 if thou dost suffer a great deal more than 
others on account of the crime and woe on earth—God 
grant unto thee to suffer and be kind, doing the will of 

Love in purifying mankind by words that transcend the 
thoughts of our era, the music of which will be a heritage 
to the future, and produce nobler men and women than 
those at present around us. 


SPINOZA. 
From Biography by Dr. R. Willis. 


Tue dislike or to make uso of the stronger and more 
appropriate word, the aversion it was so long the fashion 
to express for the name of Spinoza never rested.on any 
better grounds than ignorance of the character of the 
man, misapprehension of his views and misinterpretation 
of his efforts to grasp the Infinite and Absolute, and to 
impart to others his own conception of things that, per- 
chance, transcend the powers of men to “comprehend. 
Spinoza, nevertheless, and in spite of the world’s long 
reluctance so to acknowledge him is unquestionably one 
among the greatest of those masterminds to whom is 
mainly due the intellectual, moral and religious freedom 
now enjoyed on some few favoured spots of earth ;-and 
forthe full possession of which all of truly civilized huma- 
nity is still seen eagerly struggling against the ignorance, 
selfishness, timidity and superstition around it. Spinoza 
is in very truth, the great religious prophet of the modern 
world. Jerome and Huss, Bruno, Savonarola, Servetus, 
Vanini, and the rest—honored for ever be their names 
and deathless memories !—who paid for their better beliefs 
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with their fiery deaths, Wicliff, Luther, Melancthon, 
Calvin, and others who hapily escaped so dire a fate, were 
but reformers of the Old, no inaugurators of the New. 
In freeing the world from fetters of the antique fashion, 
they had others of a different make at hand, which 
eagerly donned at first, and worn without murmuring for 
a while, have at length become galling and heavy impedi- 
ments to higher and more helpful conclusions in matters 
the most interesting and important to mankind. 

Left with an antique volume in human speech, the 
work of human hands, as sole record of the dealings of 
God with his creatures, the religious world of the refor- 
mation had only exchanged an infallible living head and 
exponent of its creed, for an infallible, tongueless, lifeless 
book. But Spinoza came, rare student of the sacred 
writings of his people, with mind unbiassed, and the 
hardihood to see and own to himself that these must 
needs be of merely human and not of divine origin ; his 
eyes, unsealed by the vain attempts he discovered in the 
writings of the highest authorities to reconcile discrep- 
ancies and supply defects,—seizing moreover on the 
cnigmatical expressions in the works of other commentators 
which even hinted at errors and inconsistencies, reading 
the Hebrew Scriptures in a word, as he read Livy, or 


Suetonius, he discarded the idea of these writings as 


possessed of any absulutely divine authority, and sent 
back—Jow, Papist, and Protestant alike, from traditions 
and parchment records to the inner light of the soul, 
for such knowledge as the finite might obtain of the 
infinite, of divine, eternal, changeless law, and of the free 
necessity that pertains to the nature of God as manifest 
to us in creation, * * * Spinoza is, in fact, the founder 
of our modern schools of biblical criticism and exegesis. 


THE COMING GENERATION. 
Tun coming generation must consist of a set of miserable 
creatures indeed, if all is not much better known to them 
than it is even to the best among us now.~ Schleirmacher. 
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SPINOZA ON, THE DEVIL. 


Ir THE Devil be an entity contrary in all respects to God 
—having nothing of God in his nature, then can he have 
nothing in common with God. 

Is he assumed to be a thinking entity, as some will 
have it, who never wills and never does any good, and 
who sets himself in opposition to God on all occasions, 
he would assuredly be a very wretched being, and could 
prayers do auything for him, his amendment were much 
to be implored. 

But let us ask whether so miserable an object could 
exist even for an instant ; and the question put, we see at 
once that it could not ; for from the perfection of a thing 
proceeds its power of continuance: the more of the essen- 
tial and divine a thing possesses, the more enduring it is. 
But how could the Devil, having no trace of perfection 
in him, exist at all? Add to this, that the stability or 
duration of a thinking thing depends entirely on its love 
of and union with God, and that the opposite of this 
state in every particular being presumed in the Devil, it 
is obviously impossible that there can be : any such thing. 

And then there is indeed no necessity to presume the 
existence of a Devil: for the causes of hate, envy, anger, 
and all such passions are readily enough to be discovered ; 
and there is no occasion for resort to fiction to account 
for the evils they engender. 


LOCKE ON FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 


FreEepom belongs as little to the will as swiftness to 
sleep or squareness to virtue. Freedom to do is one 
power, will to do is another ; will, a power of the mind 
exerting dominion over some ; part ofa man, by employing 
it in, or withdrawing it from any particular action ; 
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freodom, again, a power which a man has to do, or to for- 
bear doing any particular action, To ask, therefore, 
whether the will has freedom, is to ask whether one 
power has another power, one ability another ability ? 
A question too absurd to need answer ; for who sees not 
that powers belong only to ugonts, and are attributes of 
substances and not of the powers themselves? The will, 
in truth, signifios nothing but a powor or ability to prefer 
or choose ; and when considered under the name of a 
faculty, or a bare ability to do something, the absurdity 
of speaking of it as free or not free, will easily discover 
itself, 


THE MONKS OF ELY 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY, 


Merrily sang the monks of Ely, 

As Canute King was rowing by. 
“ Mary, Mother, hee ul and sive, 
On the land and o’er the wave, 
Mother gracious, mother sweet, 
Bless us bending at thy feet. 
Gladsome may our England be, 
Bearing childron true to thee.” 

Row Knights the land anear, 

And listen we the monks’ sony clear. 


Merrily sang the monks o of Lily, 
As Canute King was rowing by. 
“ Holy Peter, holy Paul, 
By the rood on yo we call, 
By tho cross that joineth twain, 
Malo our England whole again, 
‘Torn no more with gashes red, 
Join it to its glorious Head.” 
Tow knights the land anear, 
And listen we the monks’ song clear. 
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Merrily sang the monks of Ely, 

As Canute King was rowing by, 
“ Jesus, Saviour who arose, 
When had done the worst thy foes, 
Though the blood flowed from thy side, 
Beaten, bound, and crucified, 
By thy power within thy skies, 
Help our England so to rise.’ 

Row knights the land anear, 

And lasten we the monks’ song clear. 


Merrily sang the monks of Ely, 

As Canute King was rowing by. 
“ God our King, may England be 
Other Israel to thee, 
Rule our rulers by thy strength, 
Let thy kingdom come at length ; 
Save us both on land and sea, 
Ruled by none who own not thee.” 

Row knights the waters o'er, 

And heed we well the monks? true lore. 


“VIGILS. 


O, Lord God who givest sweet songs in the night, we 
beseech thy mercy 

We will bless the Lord who hath given us counsel : our. 
reins also instruct us in the night seasons. 

We are weary with our groaning: all the night make 
we our couch to swim: we water our couch with our- tears. 

Let us stand in awe and sin not ; let us commune with 
our own hearts upon our beds and be still. 

For thou Lord will light our lamp: the Lord our God 
will enlighten our darkness. 

Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
sheweth knowledge. 
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LIBERALISM, 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


“The Liberal deviseth liberal 
things; and by liberal things shall 
he stand.” 

Tsatan, 32, 8, 


Tanrw are times among all people and in all nations 
when society ix dividod into two great divisions—-the 
iliboral and tho liberal. ‘This division may take place 
either wpon general grounds of morality, which are not 
apparently so distinctive, although fen oloar enough 
to the knowledge of God, or upon great politieal and 
roligious quostions which occupy the attention of the 
world, Ono side takes a conservative, and the other 
sido a reformatory view of these questions, Ono party 
would support and strongthen with groat stubbornness 
and obstinacy the old ails of things, and the othor 
party would desire to alter thom, to amond them, or to 
put new conditions in their place, Conservativism would 
maintain that which is selfish, wajust and unequal, for 
its own intorosts, because the position of its adherents 
was in this way maintainod, because it desired to keep 
control oyer the masses, wad because it willed to continue 
poace and quiotness, and proserve the old order of things. 
Liboralism would change tho old ordor of things when- 
over it found it inequitable and unequal, beowuso it 
would improve the condition of tho growt mass of human 
beings, beowuse it hold worth not to consist of age, but 
of quality, bovnuse it recognises new discoveries in 
thought and facts, and because it desired liberty of 
intollect and freedom for tho oppressed grades of society. 
ho distinction hore is sufficiontly, and fairly set forth, 


although the liberal may bo conservative enough respecting 


wovoral good old things, and the conservative liberal 
onough respecting certain special now moasuron, 
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It is of Liberalism that I would more especially speak. 
The liberal deviseth liberal things, and it is of the nature 
of a broad heart and of a wide capacity that he should 
do so. Unless there is real liberality in the heart of a 
human being he cannot devise liberal things. Selfishness 
always works in calculating doubt and in narrow bounds, 
Everyone who overvalues his own importance would be 
cautious in extending rights and in giving advantages to 
others. - A selfish man does not really care for education 
himself, and much less for the education of others. When 
a baron could not write his name, but only made a eross 
as his attestation, there was no learning of his devising 
among his serfs. The education of Europe was born in 
the cradle of the church, and not in that of the state. 
A liberal man who loves education himself is naturally 
desirous of extending it to the minds of all others. He 
whe knows the value of freethought, how difficult it has 
been to be gained, even on his own behalf, and with what 
difficulties, labors and self:sacrifices; how sternly the 
eustoms and manners of both the church and world 
oppose it; how the bigot frowns and swears at it, and 
how the politician shrugs his shoulders and is silent 
about xt, how all the old-fashioned learning is adduced 
against it, and how all the ancient respectable imterests 
eschew it and condemn it—and who feels how dear and 
precious a thing free thought is to the manly mind,—will 
endeavour with all his might to extend, however little he 
ean of it, here and there ; and will desire, and give, and 
labor and pray, that it may enter generally into the © 
human spirit, and pass from persons to peoples, until in 
triumph it is established to all the ends of the earth. 

He whe remembers the darkness and dreariness whieh 
used to attend the suppression of political opinion, and 
the absence of political rights in this country, who will 
reeolleet when it was almost a criminal thing to admit 
yourself to be a radical, and who Hved in the times when 
eorn was taxed, and befere owr partial extention of the- 
suffrage; and who now feels the value of being the 
member ef a political constituency, and knows the 
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importance of his personal vote, and the influence it has 
upon others, will not, if he is rightly minded, hesitate 
to desire others who have hitherto beon unenfranchised 
to acquire the suffrage of citizens, and take an interest 
in public afvirs, He will desire to extend those rights 
of political liberty which he possesses himself to all 
others of the community, without regard to sex or property. 
Keely has he received and freely would he give. The 
really liberal man would give a really universal suffrage, 
and extend to all tho benofits of education and the 
opportunitios of life, 

Liboralism in politics is an important and excellent 
thing. What advances has it not made in the last. fifty 
years? Who has not benefitted from it—even those who 
have beer most opposed to it, and who have striven to 
resist the power of its advocates? How glorious is the 
liborty of our pross, not only as to the eloquence of the 
pens engaged in it, but in its freedom from the stamp, 
which, except through the partial efforts of the martyrs 
of its liberation, so long kept the newspaper from the 
masses of tho poople | The Ponny Post has been a triumph 
of liberalism, and shows how liberal things pay, and are 
roturned with interest to those who give thom, When 
will tho railways be in the hands of the Government, to 
tho greater advantage of the people? When Liberalism 
has sufliciontly extended itself. When will the grievous 
and painful horrors of war be abandoned, and the United 
States of Kurvope decide the differences of its members 
ina congress of tho confederated nations ? When Liberal- 
ism has ontored the hearts of rulers and filled the minds 
of peoples, and broad and genorous impulses have led the 
nations to have war no more, In Liberalism we hope 
for the future, and for Liberalism we are thankful to the 
past. What we have already received through it is little 
to what we shall attain, Government will become admin- 
istration, The great putrid sore of Turkey in Europe 
will bo soon cut away. Moral polities will be enforced 
by the comity of nations. Patriotism will be exalted 
into universal love, he world will be our country, and 
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each beautiful place in it our home. A universal interest 
will guarantee our personal welfare. We have before us 
the Brotherhood of Man, and above us the Fatherhood 
of God. 

Liberalism in Religion is an excellent and transcending 
thing. There is nothing equal to it, although all things 
may partake of it, and especially political liberalism. 
O, who does not mourn the terrible relations which the 
centuries bear to us, of tyrannical superstition and priest- 
craft, of the martyrs of genius and piety who fell 
before its hacking knife, of the despotic high priests who 
filled the dark dungeons and lighted the ravenous fires 
for the destruction of the votaries of newly-discovered 
science, or the novices of freshly-revealed religion ! 
Terrible have been the cruelties, and awful the crimes of 
illiberal religion, throughout the world! It not only 
curses men through their lives upon earth, but it curses 
them in the life that is eternal. It adds eternal punish- 
ment to all the woe and horror it has brought upon the 
earth. None liberal can conceive that horrid thing, 
“ eternal punishnient,” as an idea possible to God. The 
liberal man, knowing the mercy of God in this world, 
believes it in that which is to come. The superstitionist 
has always one book, and one manner of religion, 
although it be a different book and a varied manner in 
distinctive religions of the earth. It is the Bible here, 
and the Koran there, and the Vedas there. It is the 
mass here, and the salaam there, and the baptism in the 
Ganges, and the prayer-wheel somewhere else. It would 
be a good thing if human beings more wisely knew that 
their superstitions were especially geographical. They 
might become more liberal, if they thought they were 
simply borninto them. The Liberal has no such a con- 
tracted view as the distinctive religionists hold. He does 
not confine the word of God to one book, unless it be 
the infinite volume of the universe. He sees the sun 
arise and shed its light and glory upon all the lands 
where the church points its spire to heaven, where the 
muezzin calls to prayer from the cupola of the mosque, 
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or where the gong of worship makes summons to the 
dusky votaries to enter the temple and bow down at the 
shrine of the image. The dews of God’s merey fall 
alike upon the chapters of the Bible, the suras of the 
Koran, and the rolls of the Avesta, Shasters and Vedas, 
Northern runes and Buddhist Scriptures, are alike treated 
mercifully by God, like his saints and sinners, sages and 
idiots. The punishments of God are teachings of merey, 
and as he prunes the tree the good crop inereases, Liberal- 
ism in religion beholds a Father in God and a Brother 
in Man. It confines itself to no mero sect of namo, but 
it worships the all Father with reverence to all saints, 
and desiring the good of all souls. It holds the highest 
principles of religion which are in all the faiths of the 
world, but it puts aside all their superstitions. 

Let those, then, who doviso liberal things stand by 
liberal things. We ought to have the same feeling for 
liberalism in politics, and liberalism in religion, which 
the martyrs of old had for the opinions they held. Wo 
should not hide our liberalism for the sake of pleasing 
others, but we should boldly avow it and argue for it, 
and endeavour to make converts to it, Tt was in this 
sense that Jesus Christ came into the world, not to make 
peace, but to bring ina sword. The battles of thought 
are the victories of the mind. We owe to the cause of 
truth the duty of labcring for it, the privilege of giving 
to it, and the right of suffering for it. We should bo 
ready in season and out of season, to avouch the liberal 
cause, to assert and argue for the liberal principle, and 
to establish with all our strength the liberal thing, Sueh 
has been the course of all the noble human beings of 
former times, who laboured to establish liberality among 
their neighbours and descendants, and whoso names are 
now crowned by us, because they felt and thought, and 
did that which was liberal, spiritually and outwardly— 
the fruits of which wo inherit and share! Let us not 
leave Liberalism, but bravely stand by it, honoring it 
with our views, supporting it by our means, helping it 
by our labors, cleaving to it with all loyalty, and ealling 
for it with owe hearts and minds. 
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By liberal things, lastly, shalla man stand. Not only 
stand by liberal things, but stand from them, sustained 
and firm. The support which liberal things give to him 
who devises them is very great. They nourish his heart 
into largeness, and give courage to his mind and 
power to his hands. There is a sweetness and solace in 
liberal feelings which no creed in superstition or selfish 
love of preserving political wrongs can ever give. In a 
liberal view of history, as a progressive evolution of our 
race, we have such consolation and hope given us as can 
never enter into the minds of those who discern only a 
selfishchaos in society. We believethat God reigneth, and 
will at length make all the kingdoms of the world his, and 
that even all evils work to this end. When there is 
trouble upon the earth and tyrants tremble and selfish 
and covetous people are dismayed, the liberal man stands 
firm in his integrity and fears not the movements of the 
crowd, but is established in honesty of principle and in 
trust of God. The superstitious are dismayed by the 
infidel, unjust rulers and selfish politicians bend down 
before the catastrophes which destroy the ancient institu- 
tions of evil, but the liberal man stands erect among the 
falling edifices, knowing that all good things will be pre- 
served and that the fair and just and right are eternal. 
Churches will be disestablished, but Liberalism will 
remain : and he who holds it may stand firm in its stead, 
although the foundations of the world give way. Liberal- 
ism is an immortal thing, and those who value and serve. 
it may not only stand init with satisfied minds, amid the 
changes of life, and be satisfied in it as a true principle 
of religion for this world, but may stand from it and 
raise themselves higher and higher, in the world that is 
to come, and in the life which shall not die. 


QO 
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LUTHER’S FIRST CALL. 
(From the People’s Journal.) 


“A singular and dreadful event, the circumstances of which 
have never been fully explained, gave, suddenly, a new 
direction to his life. His most intimate friend, Alexius, 
was killed, according to one account, by lightning at 
Luther's side; but, according to other statements; he was 
assassinated during a thunderstorm, This new and over- 
whelming grief and terror, added to his former despondency, 
prompted him to make a hasty decision. On the day of 
St. Alexius, the 17th of July, having invited some friends, 
he spent the evening with them in a cheerful mood, without 
their perceiving anything remarkable in his state of mind. 
But, during the night, he entered the mon astery of Augus- 
tine friars, where, aggreably to a previous arrangement, 
he was immediately enrolled.” —Pyi/er's Life of Luther, 


Cuaprnr I.—Zhe Dance of Death. 


Ir was an evening -in the year 1505 at Erfurt, in Thu- 
ringia. Revelry prepared itself for that evening, like the 
sun, for shining in the mouth of clouds, pleasantly but 
mournfully. The evening came in sombrely, soon, how- 
ever, the white vesper star lit up the purple twilight ; 
and the thin crescent of the moon gilded the mists which 
it gradully dispersed. ‘Then were seen masquers hurry- 
ing to some point ; torches gleamed thitherward ; here 
a black domino, there a grotesque paste-board face, here 
a vizor, there a petticoat, flitted past. All the passers- 
by were in groups, and all tended to one point, like 
moths to the lamp, or the sands of the hour-glass in 
their fall. Various, however, as were the groups, they 
all seemed votaries of one wild mysterious joy. One 
group was particularly noisy and boisterous ; it sometimes 
even seized violently upon the attention of the other 
groups, and distracted it from the kebla which they were 
approaching. Those who composed it were chiefly 
students of the celebrated Erfurt university, and evidently 
the Strasburg beer was in their heads. Thy definitions, 
quiddities, entities, O Thomas Aquinas ! were forgotten. 
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What was thy house, built upon the rock of the Stagyrite 
to them! On they went ; now shouting a vizerallelura ; 
now evaporating a joke or gibe ; now silent, and now 
Singing. Uprearious at times was their glee—a very 
hurricane of shout and laughter ! They seemed to fear no 
quarrel—the blow was ready to back the taunt. They 
had no women with them, for they were training as priests 
of the Romish, then the most Catholic church, im that 


glass. On went our group, until, with the other litle 
knots of ionship, who were as drops in the river 
of the crowd, they flowed like an inland sea together, into 
a plain about a mile distant from that good old Saxon 
town of Erfurt. 

“ Here we are said one, as they halted. 

“Non nobis Domine ; not unto us, O Lord! but unto 
thee be the glory P said a second, looking piously at a 
Strange garment ofan ashen colour, and devised with 
bars of a darker shade, as if with ribs, which he 
bore with him. It looked as if painted in imitation 
of am anatomy of the human form, and was furnished with 
a Kind of casque, or head gear, which resembled the 
shaven sealp of a death’shead. Tt was like a man ; only 
it had sockeis, and no eyes; a mouth and no teeth; a 
head and no hair ; it looked a skeleton’s rebe—the east 
of garment of livid death. : < 

Alongre-echoed laugh followed the very pious adjuration 
of the second student ; until 2 sanetimoniously drawled 
out “Pax vobiscum* from another. raised up from its 
grave, despite a heraldine titter, the ghost of a melan- 
choly eravity—the spectre of'a solean look. Such appari- 
tions often come in the merriest, maddest moments, like 
dark spots in the reddest coal. “Ho! ho! my masters? 
said the second speaker, who bore the mysterious garment, 
a3 it seemed, of some bye-gone skeleton ; “by the little 
tee-nail of the blessed virem, who is to be Death F 

“ Be Death P growled several. 
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« Act Death, I mean. Is it not his high festival? his 
holy vigil ?—His, Death’s ? who calls alike on priest and 
“pope, on peasant and on king—His, Death’s—that king 
of pestilence and disease —that great Comforter, and that 
great curse; at once dwarf and giant, dwelling in 
Anacreon’s grapestone—Anacreon, that jolly monk!—yea, 
and the mighty resident in the vast thunderbolt that 
splits mountains. Yes, it is Death’s high festival ! the 
grave’s grand carnival! Who will act Death, the sharp 
scythe of human grass ! the mower down of men ?” 

‘A dead silence ensued for a moment ; so far was Death 
then acted, but no more. Then a voice said, ‘* Let us 
cast lots for Death, —no, for acting Death.” It seemed 
difficult to disconnect the semblance from the reality in 
the matter. 

As it was said, however, it was done. The lot was cast. 
It fell upon him who had borne that skeleton robe, the 
garment of Death ; upon him who had philosophised 
upon mortality so loquaciously, upon him who had con- 
founded the being and acting of death ; upon him who 
had proposed the lot. It was at least a singular circum- 
stance ; the skeleton robe seemed to cling to him, He 
habited himself with it, and led a dance—a wild maniac 
dance—with the others, around a blighted linden tree, in 
that plain in which so many other groups were then like 
his, holding the celebrated festival of the Dance of Death. 
There was, however, within him a mystic feeling, the 
presence of an inward awe, which he could not control. 

Long however did they dance, those reckless youths ! 
Oath and name of saint mingled themselves together ; 
drink and absolution cheered each other ; hell and heaven 
were talked at once ; the two poles conversed together ; 
the young ecclesiastics seemed old sinners. 

The bell pealed ONE! To one member of that group, 
its principal actor, that solitary stroke sounded despond- 
ingly. ‘To another, who had stood dimly apart from the 
revel, but who yet seemed acquainted, and in a certain 
company with the group, it chimed appealingly. These 
two were of the few who heard inwardly ; the many had 
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but outward ears,--and the blaring asses of the plain, 
wellanigh soared from thistle-cropping that night, had the 
same, and moreover of greater length, if not of more 
sensibility, 

Homewards went the students—now laughing, now 
singing, now shouting, German barschen were then 
pretty moh as they are now, Here they met a grou 
as desperate as themselves, With some it smoked, wit 
others it fired, ‘The blow was given and the blow 
returned, Desperate work was done; barrels were tipped ; 
noses bled; shins were broken, Unexampled license 
always prevailed at the Dance of Death, It was the 
night of saturnalia at Evfart, and no group broke from 
their university restraint into a greater license of anarchy 
than did the group of students whom we have so far 
adoompanied, One of their number left them here, 
oresaing not that Rubicon of the Rome of Danger, and 
yet he Rared not, One continued with them, and yet he 
feared, ‘The latter was the representative of the ideal 
Death, but related to it actually, for he had married its 
sister, Fear, The one heard afar off wending bedward 
the other joined with his comrades, rollicking from street 
to street, ia the following song of the Dance of Death -—- 

Hurrah for old Death--the skeleton ! 
He hath a dance for every ane; 
We dana, we dance, where he doth ga, 
To heaven above, or to hell below, 
And with our roaring, roystering ditties, 
We chant ourselves our nunc dimitiis: 
Cadorg, Oadone, Cadone ! 
We dance ata Death ! to thee, 
A company of spectres most Deantifal to see, 
We love thy eyeless sockets, 
Qk Death—thow skeleton ! 
But not white hy bright glances 
Fair maidens may be wor } 
We love thy hare anatomy, 
Qid Death=—thon wandering ghost ! 
Buk nos while wine is flowing 
And Ragons orave the toast : 
R Cadane, Cadone, Cadane ! 
We would not ved with thea 
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But still Cadone ! Cadone ! 
We dance old Death! to thee, 


Where shall we dance, old fellow ! 
Where shall we dance to thee? 
Into the Rhenish mellow 
Or into Canary’s sea ? 
Into the heart of a maiden, 
Who hath no heart for a lover? 
Or into the dark clouds, laden. 
With thunder, which are above her? 
Whither we dance, old skeleton, 
Thou shakest thy bones at we ; 
And where ever we dance, thou toothless ghost, 
We will shake our fists at thee : 
Although we know, 
Where ever we go, 
To heaven above or to hell below, 
We dance, old Death ! to thee— 
Cadonc ! Cadone! Cadonc ! 
We dance, old Death ! to thee, 


Then ho! for old Death! the skeleton ! 
He hath a dance for every one ; 
We dance, we dance, where he doth go, 
To heaven above or to hell below ; 
And with our roaring, roystering ditties, 
We chant ourselves our mme dimittis, 
Cadone! Cadone! Cadone } 
We dance, old Death | to thee, 
A company of spectres most heautiful to see ! 


The wild, rough sounds of the song gradually died off, 
as he who had retired from the revel threw himself upon 
his hard couch within his little study. He slept soundly. 
Not so however, did he—they had called him Alexius—-who 
had worn the visor of mortality at the Dance of Death. 
Not until the eye of morning blinked in awakening, did 
he retire to rest, and find none. The boisterous revel 
left him restless, and his couch found him so, The wear- 
ing of Death’s mimic robe had possessed the virtue of the 
garment of Nessus, in taking the Hercules out of him. 
After an hour’s restlessness on his couch, the morning 
broke, and he arose wan and fevered, anxious to find relief 
in some companionship. 
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Cuapter I]l.— The Bolt of Death. 


Tt was about five in the morning, when Alexius 
descended into the main or high street of Erfurt ; and, 
although the early rising tradesmen and citizens of old 


Germany were up and stirring among their wares, he ~ 


paced with sullen tread and down-stooped head discon- 
solately along, without meeting any acquaintance to join 
his walk. In vein did he wish to encounter some of his 
co-revellers of the preceding evening; in vain did he 
desire to lose with them in riot, the gloomy forbodings 
which, like the filmy bats, and the ominous owls of the 
night and of the ruin, would, in virtue of their nature, 
flit and screech in the desert of his being, or roost in the 
wilderness of his soul. None of his acquaintances were 
abroad at that hour, at least he met none. Nor had he 
the selfsustaining power, which would give him rest 
without companionship. He is more than an ordinary 
man who is not anxious for company; a truly great 
soul only can abide in solitude. Alexius was neither of 
these. But he now had reached the extreme end of the 
street, and, with a sweeter fragrancy of air, the country 
opened. itself slightly to his view, while the sun bursting 
out beamingly for a few moments, tempted him onwards, 
and was then hidden by some sullen-looking clouds, leaden- 
hued and fitfully in motion. 

Suddenly a figure, fixedly pursuing its way, like the 
spirit of a conqueror bent upon its purpose of battle and 
of victory, passed him on his path. / 

“Ho! there! stop ? said he. (“Is it you, Martin ?” 
On his name being pronounced, the person thus addressed 
immediately halted. “Ah! poor Alexius,” he replied, 
“T thought not to have met with you. It is early rising 
for your late hours. How ill you look !” 

“One cannot but look his feelings, Martin, but I shall 
be better with the air ; and your company will rest .me 
after last night's noise. Whither go you ?” 

“To the country for a walk, to hear the matins of the 
birds. I shall ever love music, The choir, to my heart, 
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furnishes the best part of the cathedral service of nature. 
But will you walk with me? My choristers, if we speed 
not, will have completed their best chants, for I am very 
late in my morning ramble.” 

«But you retired early,” said Alexius. 

« Not so, from such a scene.” 

“Well, let us walk, then. At any rate, I am glad to 
have met you. To meet life is pleasant when one has 
been Death. But what’s Death?” 

“A way,” said Martin. 

“An end” thought Alexius. After- which, both the 
young pedestrians appeared to be immersed in their 
separate musings ; their strides increased, and they were, 
after a mile’s quick walk, fairly in the open country. 

How various is youth—that marriage of the boy and 
the man! that Hymen of the morning and of the noon ! 
How wonderful is the variety of human form, that table 
of the contents of the soul! that index of the mind! 
The divine artist has sealed each with its own signet, has 
stamped each thing with its natural crest and heraldic 
bearings—bend dexter, or bend sinister. The palm, the 
face, the head, the human body generally, present the 
outward letters or characters by which we read the in- 
ward soul—in which science each individual is more or 
less a Spurzheim or a Lavater. And though age or 
cunning may hide in the countenance the legendary signs 
scriptured thereon, yet youth, ingenuous naturally, both 
in its light and in its shade, both in its virtue and in its 
vice, both in its concord and in its discord, wears mostly 
no Protean mask, 10 Mokanna veil, to hide its revelations 
of fate, or conceal its dazzling power of prophecy. 

Between our two pedestrians there was great personal 
difference. In Alexius was at once presented the appear- 
ance of the riotous student. His form was tall and thin; 
his knees weak ; his face pale but flushed and hectic. 
His step was short, but quick and irregular ; his eyes, 
fitfully bright, were circled by lids blue with excess. In 
his carriage there was a recklessness, which seemed to be 
at war with his corporeal forces; and his whole bodily 
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appearance was that of a young man fevered by dissipa- 
tion, troubled in mind, and debilitated by premature 
debauchery. In fact he was one of the too many in the 
college of life; but one of the usual sad types in the 
giddy university of present existence. You might have 
passed him by at any other time than the present, as a _ 
portion of the crowd, a particle of the dust of the multi- 
tude ; but now there was a something in him that seemed 
not of himself; he was as the lamp of an apprehension, 
in whose socket, with little oil recruited, the wick flickered 
dimly, and ready to go out, but yet with flame enough to 
shew that there was night. 

Martin, on the contrary, was strong and healthy in 
person, though lean from study. While Alexius was still 
a student in the theological faculty, he had just gained 
the doctoral cap, and commenced lecturing upon Aristotle’s 
philosophy. He was about twenty-two years of age, but 
seemed older and younger at different times. The pecu- 
liarity which made his youth appear aged, prevailed also 
in his temperament, which, although decidedly sanguine, 
revealed in his complexion a bilious hue. In his eyes, 
you could not tell which prevailed most, the fire or the 
flame, the warmth of feeling, or the light of perception, 
the soul or the intellect. They at once dazzled and 
pierced, they blinded like the flash of a sword before it 
strikes ; or, contrariwise, they encouraged by their 
language like a sunbeam ; while at the same time, they 
intently pursued the ocular lore, the revelations of glances, 
the expression of which they inspired. But if his eyes 
were full of warmth and light, so even was his voice 
brimmed up with vehemence and'sweetness, with pathos 
and modulation. So blended at times were its force and 
harmony, that they could scarcely be separated ; while 
at others, the force rose into vehemence, like a flowing 
tide, and the sweetness ebbed into melody, such as rippling 
rills play forth into the ear of June ; so that if the speaker 
had not been seen, one might at this time have thought 
that a man was addressing a crowd deaf to the voice of 
salvation or the call of patriotism, and that at another 
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time, a woman was telling her love, in a green arbour, 
under « moonlight sky, in the warm south or in the 
passionate east. But to see Martin, was to dispel at once 
this latter thought. He was a manly man, cast and 
hammered in an iron mould, and although but of 
middle stature and rathor lean, his serious countenance, 
often approaching to sternness, shewed him at once 
masenline in the flesh as in the spirit, Of a verity, his 
young, but serious, musing face, and his strong energetic 
body, stamped him not only as a man, but as a strongly 
individualised man, one by himself, moving apart, wish- 
ing to be alone, yet drawing all eyes towards him. 

Such as we have described the young pedestrians, such 
thoy were. Both born at Bislben, a small town in the 
county of Mansfeldt, in Upper Saxony, they both were 
entered at the university of Erfurt at the same time, and 
those circumstances, together with similarity of age, and 
the acquaintanceship of their families, produced a 
mutual friendliness between them, which was wholly 
independent of any assimilation of character, or indeed 
of any attraction of taste. 

“Shall wo go on further?” said Alexius, pointing to 
a cloud rising in the sky, 

“Wither way, we ewn get but a wet skin,” replied 
Martin. 

Suddenly and simultaneously, however, they halted in 
a field which they had now reached, Alexius leaned as 
if for rest against a tree, Martin stood about a yard 
from him, looking round with inquisitive gaze upon the 
weathor, The air had become still, close, and heated. 

“Tt will bo a storm,” said Martin. 

“Tt will!” replied Alexius. 

As they spoke, a flower beside them shut its petals, as 
if closing them for night. The birds flew hither and 
thither on uncertain wings. ‘The very blades of grass 
drooped. ‘The clouds mustered themselves in dark groups 
togethor. The wind was awfully hushed, everything 
presaged a quickly-rising tempest. Big heat-drops fell 
from the clouds, ‘A fitful wind stirred, ‘The deep, black, 
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piled-up clouds converged into one mass of gloom, directly 
overhead, A moment—a dreadful pause. The thunder 
rattled like a park of artillery through the sky. The 
forked lightning flashed—it struck the tree. The bolt 
of death had sped, and Alexius fell a blackened corpse, 
a shrivelled cinder, by the riven trunk, at the feet of 
Martin Luther. 

Far lesser occurrences than this have decided the ten- 
dencies of heroes, or changed the destinies of empires. 
As Luther stood over the calcined body, deeply- thought 
he of life, of death, of purgatory, of hell and of heaven, 
and of the way of life, and how to live. In his thought, 
as ina world, was the embryo of a reformation, the germ 
of a new order; and a feeling struggling into being, of 
his own responsibility, his own duty, his own mission, 
his own work, in the construction of that which was to be. 


ALL IN GOD. 


Aun the perfectians of the universe are united in God. 
God, Nature—infinities complementary and equivalent. 
The swum of harmonious action existing combined in the 
Divine substance, is in nature—image of this substance 
parcelled out in the endless forms and grades of individual 
things, —Schiller. 


MATINS. 


Lord God, whom have we! in heaven but Thee, and 
whom on earth can we desire before thee ? 

We have laid us down and slept; we have awaked, for 
thou hast sustained us. 

Our voices shalt Thou hear in the morning, O Lord ; 
in the morning will we direct our prayers unto thee, 
and will look up. 

For we rejoice to behold thy face in rightoulinens and 
are satisfied as we awake with thy likeness. 
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IMPORTANCE OF INDIVIDUAL LIFE. 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY, 


«7 sought for a man among them 
that should make up the hedge 
and stand in the gap before 
me for the land, that I should 
not destroy tt, but I found 
none.” 

pzpKiun, 22, 30. 


Tim chapter of our text contains a terriblo picture of the 
unrighteousness of a people, and tho verse of ow toxt 
narrates the absence of any real man among them, and 
indicates the importance of individual life, If there had 
boen a single true man among that nation, God would 
have found an excuse for not destroying it, but there was 
not one. The whole moral life was destroyed, and the 
social fabric sapped. Hence the fire of the indignation 
of God was upon that nation, and would execute his 
wrath on it. 

The sonse which the Hebrew prophets had of the ne- 
cossity of Manhood, in the rule and governance ofa nation, 
of the want of a really true man amid a people, to act as 
their example, as their guide, and as their defence, was 
undoubtedly the origin of their great Messianic Idea, 
which, after it had lesser interpretations, was illustrated 
by Jesus, m a far highor spiritual sense than had ever 
entered into the mind of its prophetic exponents. At 
length the man who was needed to renew the life of the 
world camo in the person of Jesus, and he has since fur- 
nished the ideal of the perfect man to us, in a picture, 
which, although obscure in some of its outlinos, is dazzling 
in its general light. We have an especial revelation of 
what is wanted for humanity in the perfect man Christ 
Jesus, not always however as he is recorded literally in 
the gospels, but as he Jives in our spirits. 
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Prophets and theologians then can no longer make the 
great mistake of supposing that God would destroy 
humanity because there was not a man in it—a great 
mistake, because God well knows that in all relationships, 
whether of a person or a nation, there is ever infant, child, 
youth, before man can be—and there is in the life of 
Jesus, immortally reigning among us, a manhood which 
is largely human and greatly divine. The same man- 
hood also which was in Jesus, is possessible also by all 
who walk in his steps, by all who feel and know that they 
have the same Fatherhood from God and brotherhood 
with man, as he himself possessed. Man then pleads for 
men. We partake with Jesus of the same cup and of the 
same bread. Our communion may be perfect in him. 

At the same time, the inestimable importance of the 
individual life was undoubtedly in the mind of the prophet 
Ezekiel, when he wrote those words on which we are com- 
menting. However, also, we partake of the manhood of 
Jesus, we have also to show manhood in our own indivi- 
dual lives. As his manhood, although in its spirit it is a 
universal light toall lives, was literally amanhood developed 
in a fitting manner for his own times—the conditions of 
his mission and the circumstances of his age—so should 
our manhood be developed in a fitting way for our ownrela- 
tionships to the world without us,to its extended sciences 
and to its increased opportunities of knowledge. We have 
not only to behold the Man himself in his most glorious 
Ideal, but we have to become men ourselves, true and real 
men, in relation with the duties our age calls upon us to 
perform, and with the tasks and offices which our cirewm: 
stances place before us. We neod not put on the dress of 
an anchorite, because St. Francis, who was a good and holy 
man, clothed his followers with frocks ; but wearing our 
ordinary dress and living in the manner of our days, we 
may yet work as true men, in our Bands of Faith or in our 
Bands of Hope, or inany other confederations for righteous- 
ness. And we must so work individually and develop our 
mankood personally, whether or not it may be in com- 
munity with others. When a man is called for then it 
will be men who will come. 
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We have each of us to do this, We have all of us to 
do it. It is well then that we should meditate upon the 
importance of individual life. It is well that we should 
see of what importance each one’s life personally is, not 
only to himself or herself, but also largely to others. Be 
a man in the world! Be a woman in the world! Be 
truly good and loving, sensible and useful human beings, 
and you will become leaders to others around you anc 
lights for generations to come ! What a glorious possibi- 
lity is this, and yet how clearly attainable! We live 
indeed amid large multitudes who never think what true 
manhood is, who hold gross perversions of the idea of 
manliness to be the real thing, who mistake brutality for 
courage, and never do a manly action, or yield a manly 
kindness, or speak a manly word. Is it not an easy thing 
to shine among these, and to shed the light which is 
wanted around us? What a lesson do we give to number- 
less neighbours, if we will do a deed of helpfulness for 
the decrepid, or the aged, or if we will bear ourselves 
patiently amid the vile language of the brutal and exas- 
perated, in expostulation with them against an act of 
cruelty or a deed of vice! How glorious an example may 
we set of temperance by the practice of our own lives, 
and by showing in a manly spirit the reasonings against 
drunkenness, and pointing out the eyes which it closes, 
and the ears which it shuts, and the hearts which it 
hardens against the beauties of nature, the revealings of 
science, the treasures of art, against the museum for the 
mind and the temple for the spirit. Can we help the 
working women to become better cooks, we are doing a 
mighty work for them. We are enabling them to love 
their homes better, although they are engaged in factory 
life. We are leading them to please their husbands 
more through the nicer repasts they offer them. We 
have guided them to a way by which they will increase 
the health, and strength, and comfort, and happiness of 
their families. We may also set an example of manli- 
ness in the affairs of our parishes and municipalities, by 
boldly advocating any improvement that we see possible, 
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instoad of waiting until our neighbour brings it forward, 
by advocating the School Board where it is unpopular, 
and in agitating for a Froe Library, wherever it is likely. 
We owe also the duty of free and truthful speech which 
is ever tho expression of the Manly Voice, in avouching 
our conviotions on religious and political matters, and 
should give an honest and independent vote wabiassed by 
self-interest of any kind, and to the best of our good feel- 
ing and earnest thought, Thore are plenty of other 
manly positions for us to take up amid the world. There 
is marriage, presenting itself to the young, which is the 
duty of all who ure healthy and moral to embrace, a 
condition which will try manhood in its most emotional 
essence, and, without passing through which nobly, no 
man or woman can be a perfect human being. Not the 
loss, however, are they truly manly or womanly, who do 
not marry on account of ill-health, or for reasons of self: 
sacrifice in the interest of others, or because they have not 
mot with those with whom they can enter into sympathy, 
When they know that sympathy alone can really conse- 
crate the marriage bond, A manly position may be taken 
in any condition*of life, through a course of independent 
thinking, by moral sympathy in assistance rendered to 
others, by the avowal of the truth against all contenders 
for superstition and falsehood, by self-sacrifice, and love 
and service to others, by a religion which is simple and 
honest, and fervent, and which yet leaves the opinions of 
others in all charity to the ultimate decision of the moral 
sentiments and the rational facultios, and by honour and 
by courtesy in all relationships) Those who possess these 
noble qualities will ever stand forth as men among 
human beings, and raise the éharacter of manhood in the 
general heart of humanity. In any condition of tife this 
manhood may be shown: in the family, in the parish, in 
the city, in the nation, and in the church, and in the 
humblest positions it may shine as nobly as in the highest, 

Beautiful are the scones of nature, finely wild are the 
woodlands, highly grand are the mountains, lovely are 
the Howery recesses of the valleys, magnificent are the 
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spreading plains, bordered by the hills which surround 
them, wonderful is the ocean with its everlasting pulse 
and perpetual motion ; but what were these without man 
to behold them, to drink in their glories and feed upon 
their charms, to study them and illustrate them, to 
receive their loveliness and grandeur, to culture them in 
their fairest scenes. and to make his home amid them. 
Man: alone can give morality to nature, make its hills, 
hills of renown ; its valleys, vales of peace and prosperous- 
ness. With him, its deserts shall at length blossom as 
flowers, and its heights glow as the altars of his God, 
Hence how noble to become manly ; to make the golden 
crops grow in the valley, and plant greenly with trees the 
sides of the hills, to rule the earth and subdue it, and to 
make it the garden of God, So shall humanity receive 
richly from its stores, and the white city rejoice in the sun- 
shine of the skies, and happy homesteads delight in its 
warmth, and holy temples arise over all the earth. 
Never, then, let us do anything which is unmanly, or 
forget the divinely appointed position which we should 
occupy in the universe. God still requires men among 
us, that should make up any hedge that is needed to 
defend us from temptation or adversity, or to stand in 
the gap for us, for the freedom, honour, happiness, and 
holiness of our lands. He asks from us patriots and 
philanthropists, and brave and holy men and women. 0 
let us answer him, honestly and devotedly,—* We will 
be men and women in our own small way ”—and he will 
do greatly for us. Let us vow, and pay the Lord our 
vows, and he will remember his covenant with us. Let 
us vow to be manly, and put away from us that which is 
bestial, eschewing all our gross animal appetites, showing 
by our moral sentiments and intellectual qualities that 
we are a nobler order of beings than those who graze or 
devour; and God will help us in our rising up, and 
develop us in our growth in manliness, until we attain 
the true manly stature which is the likeness of God in 
spirit and in everlastingness. ‘To become a true man is 
to become like unto God in our spirits, like him in his 
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sentiments of love and mercy and charity unto all, like 


him in his reasonable powers, withdrawn from falsehood — 


and evil, and drawn to truth and good. 

God is ever seeking for manhood, and may he find it 
inus. Jesus was a manly leader—let us be manly fol- 
lowers. That which is childish and of the babyhood of 
ignorance, let us put away from us personally, even as the 
world at large has put away from it so much of the child- 
ishness of humanity, as we know by our early histories ; 
and let us put on the true manhood, which was made 
known by God in the spirit, and in the character of his 
dear son Jesus. Gentle and easy to be entreated—long- 
suffering and of great goodness—loving righteousness and 
hating wrong—bearing the cross bravely, and ready to die 
for the truth—loving all, and forgiving of all iniquity, 
transgression and sin, such is the Divine Character which 
Jesus received from God and which to be truly manly we 
must receive from Him also. 


Notes or a Vistr To America: Eleven Lectures by 
Eraram Tornann. Manchester: Johnson and 
Rawson, 1877. 


THIS is a very interesting account of a short visit of a 
Unitarian Minister and a Member of the Band of Faith, 
to the United States. It wasmade in 1876. It contains 
an account of the voyage out—Philadelphia—the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition—Pittsburg, Chicago, and the West— 
Detroit and Niagara Falls—Down the St. Lawrence, to 
Montreal—the White Mountains and Boston—From 
Saratoga to New York, and of Religion in America, 
Americar. Polities, and Home again. 

Mr. Turland writes, “TI was very much struck with the 
equality of sects in America. Here we live in the midst 
of ecclesiastical inequalities. Here we have Churches 
and Chapels—they are all Churches in America. You 
hear of the Baptist Church, the Methodist Church, the 
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Unitarian Church, as well as the Episcopal Church. 
They are all on a level. The state does not pet and 
patronize any one ; but it gives them all a fair field and 
no favour.” 

We sincerely recommend these American notes for 
eurrency among our friends. They contain a good deal 
of information, and very well set forth. 


SOCIETY NOT SUFFICIENT WITHOUT 
RELIGION. 


BY GOODWYN BARMBY,. 


“ Two or three cittes wandered unto 
one city to drink water, but they 
were not satisfied; yet have ye 
not returned wnto me, saith the 
Lord.” 

amos, 4, 8. 


Sooratism will not do without Religion. The only com- 
munities of associated interest and common stock which 
have been successful in the world have been founded on 
the religious basis. The history of the American com- 
munities especially sustains this thought. It is not how- 
ever these exceptional experiments that we propose to 
consider. All society is insufficient without religion. 
The social element is not in itself satisfactory to human 
kind, but it requires the religious principle to develope 
itself amid it. We cannot have social reformation with- 
out religious progress. We need not only to perfect our 
communion with our fellow creatures, but to perfect our 
communion with God. 

These indeed are the two communions which we are 
required to realize. They are the social communion with 
our fellow-creatures in material life—the fellowship of 
human beings with each other—the association of human 
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beings together in love and friendship, and good will— 
and the religious communion with God, and the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life, the intercourse with spiritual 
realities, and the association of our souls in their tempo- 
ral things with those principles which are immortal and 
eternal. 

These two communions indeed, need to be realized 
together, There is always an evil in excess, even if the 
field in which we are excessive is good. If we develope 
too much our relationships to the social side of things we 
may neglect our religious faculties, live for time rather 
than for eternity, and lose the support of those religious 
principles which can alone keep us permanently in the 
ways of truth and honesty. If we yield too much to our 
relationships with the spiritual world, we assume an 
aspect of religiosity rather than religion, we become sec- 
tarian and bigoted, and neglect the social duties of life, 
or we become morbid and self-opinionated and selfish ; 
and let a barren time prepare us for possibly a sterile 
eternity. The secularist is right in making the best use 
of time—the religionist in making the best use of eternity, 
The great work for the human being is to make these two 
ends cohere, and work together for the universal good of 
humanity. 

Which of the two should we work with first ? It isa 
difficult question to answer. Which is the first and which 
is the last, is an impossible matter to decide with things 
that are circular, Emerson sings :+-— 

“There is no great and no small 
To the God that rueth all, 


And where he cometh all things are, 
And he cometh everywhere.” 


Faith is made known by works, and works without faith 
are dead. Social persons are religious, and religious 
people are social. Sometimes social feeling seems to 
beget religions duty, and sometimes religious obligation 
leads to sociality of disposition, The two things should 
be certainly blended together, as man and woman: make 
the human being, and also the social individual, It is 
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not sufficient for cities to coalesce together for the sake 
of mutual convenience and societary advantages, but the 
spirits of the associates have alsc to turn themselves to 
God and seek a religious communion with him, and 
derive from those virtuous principles which make up the 
true spiritual life. A social life which is not also a 
moral life cannot be good, and that social life would be 
poor indeed which contemplated no itercourse in eternity 
and infinity. A society with our neighbours might be 
innocent or indifferent at first, through immoral action it 
might grow depraved, or through moral influence become 
good and blissful. Our ideas of association would show 
they were elevated by our seeking the society of the more 
refined, intelligent and moral around us. Our social 
desires might further develope themselves into a com- 
munion with the immortal dead, through the sacred record 
of their lives or the glorious books which they had written. 
But still there would remain the associative desire unac- 
complished, until we had become one withthe Divine Father, 
in spirit and in truth, as Jesus became one with Him, 
until our souls had entered into communion with his 
spirit, and our hunger was satisfied with his perpetual 
Feast, and our thirst with his over-flowing fountain. It 
is a delightful and useful thing to meet with human 
friends with whom we may exchange the courtesies of hfe, 
and from whom we may derive the advantages of good 
society. It is a very good thing to enter into the society 
of those who are brighter in thought or nobler in morals 
than ourselves, and from whom we may derive intellectual 
enlightenment, and inspirations of holiness and truth, 
henceforth to embellish our lives. To listen to the 
learned speech of Bacon, to hear the wonderful varying 
tones of Shakespere, to give audience to the most lustrous 
and fruitful of the immortal dead, from whom light shines 
upon us, and whose seeds grow in our souls, is indeed a 
glorious association, and one which directly prepares us 
for eternity. It is so we enter into communion with 
Jesus; it is so we live back into the days of Moses, and 
of all the Fathers of Faith. But without we enter into 
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real communion with God, we take part in these other 
associations but barely and.meanly ; whereas when we 
have sought and found the great life of the universe, and 
have society with that in our innermost, hearts, all our 
other companionships are elevated and enhanced, alike 
with the noble living and with the illustrious dead ; and 
wo have always with us the sense of not being alone, for 
we are conscious of the Infinite and the Eternal ; and: 
dwelling with God in spirit, really dwell with all his 
children in love, 

No one can be alone, if he has the consciousness of God 
with him. No one can be without society who can enter 
into communion with the Being of Beings, the Central 
Life and Power ofthe Universe. We call him He because 
he is the active force and masculine principle of all things, 
and hence the Universal Father ; as we designate Nature 
as passive, by the feminine appellative. But God is no 
person as we are persons, but the infinite and eternal life 
which quickens and vivifies the universe, A spirit, and 
to be worshipped in spirit and in truth, he does not see 
us or hear us, but he thinks us, feels us and knows us. In 
imperfection we pray to him, as we would beseech a 
person of our own race, but he is conscious of our thoughts 
and feelings, and we frame them for our own good rather 
than to give him understanding. In greater perfection, 
we pray without words, when we pray from the deepest 
wants of our natures, when we pray to the uttermost 
heights of our desires, but in general things we do best 
when we say to him Our Father as Jesus directed, and 
when we speak to him as human children.speak to a 
good human Father in simple love and confidence. Let 
him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall. 
Let them who advaiice, tread with firm feet, but with an 
over modest caution of stumbling. We may look too 
high, and over-balance ourselves. Prayer, however, as a 
function of words simply, is but the incipiency of Divine 
Worship and spiritual intercourse with God. Spiritual 
Prayer alone has an actual entry into the Divine Con- 
sciousness. The outward Religion prepares us for the 
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Divine Communion, but by the inward Religion 
alone we do enter into it. Of course we are very imper- 
fect in our outward ways of the worship of God, whom 
we can neither see nor perfectly comprehend. Prayer is 
but the childhood of worship, and praise and thanksgiv- 
ing only its youth, in their verbal forms. What are the 
Hallelujaks we shout, and the Hosannas we sing to the 
ears of him, or rather to his spiritual sense, compared 
with the infinite and everlasting harmony of the universe ? 
but these are yet notes in that universal and immortal 
concert. Our desires and aspirations are constant prayer 
with him, and our gratitude and adoring love perpetual 
lauds and magnificats. Let us value all we can the out- 
ward worship of the temple, but let us remember that 
the inward worship of the soul is the only acceptable ser- 
vice with God. 

In addition to the ordinary modes of worship and devo- 
tion, and passing directly into the sphere of religious 
spirituality, there is no more beautiful nor beneficial form 
of Communion with the Divine, than by meditations 
upon his being and will, upon his angust and benignant 
nature, and on his spiritual powers and wonderful works, 
We enter upon God’s spiritual service by a covenant with 
him, consciously or unconsciously, whether we have 
recognized its exact form or not—we have vowed, and 
intend to perform unto the Lord our vows—and our first 
spiritual position is to think gratefully of God, whom we 
feel to be our help and our strength, whose life is moving 
within us, and whose love we feel quickening our hearts 
and enspiriting us, so that we feel a new life in ourselves, 
and a fresh spirit of faith and love. It is by this attitude 
of soul that we are led into meditation on God, and 
behold him the centre of the good of all things, irradiat- 
ing every department of the universe, and illuminating 
our souls with the ray of his preser.ce and inspiration. 
We feel him within ourselves, and we enter into com- 
munion with him there, and we realizo a sense very 
wonderful of our personal dependence upon him, so that 
at the time we feel it we are happy and blessed beyond 
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all measures. But we not only feel God in ourselves, 
but we realize him everywhere, and the laws of nature 
are as his hand to us, and the sidereal system is a revelation 
of lives other than ours here, which are the providences 
of his love hereafter. The more we meditate upon the 
life which rules everywhere amid the countless existences 
of the universe, the more wonderful it appears ; and when 
our happiness is remembered andthe innumerable blessings 
of animate and inanimate existence, and we trace from 
much of the evil that we discern how good follows, we 
feel also that God is love, and that his goodness transcends 
ours, and is extended to evil and to good, as we should 
love saint and sinner. How much will such meditations 
increase our personal happiness! We shall feel more by 
them, that we have in God a friend and a lover, whom 
we should ever trust, and whose affection we should ever 
retwn. We shall enter m this way into society with him, 
we shall receive new thoughts and purer feelings from him ; 
and we shall prepare ourselves for all other intercourse with 
our neighbours, and for other association with our fellow 
beings, by seeking him in solitude, and thinking of and 
with him. ’ 

So, also, will religion generally be our best preparation 
for society. If we purify ow thoughts in the idea of God 
we shall do better intellectual work in the world. If we 
meditate on the goodness of God we shall do more good 
among men. The sweet ‘graces of religion as they enter 
into our spirits will inspire and make real the courtesies 
of social life. The inward will leaven the outward 
existence. We shall not only have friendly society around 
us, but we shall be able to bring to it from our intercourse 
with the Divine Spirit in our souls the love and the 
wisdom which result from the communion with God, 
and the immortal hopes which we found upon the eternity 
and infinity of this being ! 


ey 


MHSSHNGER, 


DOUBT AND FKALTH, 
BY RICHARD BRDINGEINLD, 


Know’st thou what sufforing is? 
O if thou dost, and art alive 

No pity but in namo,—-[ strive 
In vain to fathom this ! 


Know'st thou the pangs intense 

From which tmeonscious frenzy wore 
A rofuge, and the sopulehro, 

A howvon to every senso? 


This, have / folt, indeed 
That Atheiam,—-foul and vilo 
Aw 'tit—may woar a vory smile 
Whon tortured souls thus bleed ! 


Go to, O reagon | bring 
Somo blessed solace for the soul, 
Mako us not think the mighty WioLM 
Tx an acoursed thing ! 


Tho noble spirit soars 
Boyond the shadows, and receives 
Now life, when God in us achioves 
Himself, and heaven restores | 


Aw little children we 
Must grow, ore wo be purified, 
And gvo, boyond carth’s hill, the wide 
Hxpanse of Hberty | 


Come then, at last, to all 
he peaco and love so long withhold | 
0 vot in vain tho hoart has swell’d 
With faith majostionl ! 


AT 
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THE MISUSE OF COMMON WORDS. 
BY T. R. MASON. 


Many serious mistakes and bitter controversies arise from 
the misuse of words, and from a misunderstanding of 
the terms employed, for when a man uses a word in one 
sense, and his opponent uses it in another, it is impossible 
for them to agree in opinion, or to rightly appreciate the 
force of each other’s arguments. “If the trumpet give 
forth an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself for 
the battle?’ Originally, eyery word had one distinet 
and definite signification, from which all subsequent and 
secondary meanings were derived, through some real or 
fancied analogy. In the vast majority of words this first 
signification is still retained, but there are many cases 
where the meaning has become modified, or wholly 
changed, through some special use, or frequent application 
of the secondary, in place of the primary sense, whereby 
the original meaning has, in course of time, sunk into 
disuse, and become obscured or forgotten. It is important, 
however, to bear in mind, that whatever changes a word 
may have undergone, its various significations have been in 
some way related to each other; and the clue to this rela- 
tionship is generally suggested by the etymology of the word 
itself, so that, if a little more care had been given to the 
selection of words, and a little more attention paid to 
their meaning and derivation, the world would have been 
spared much pernicious error and strife, and many 
egregious blunders in philosophy, politics, and religion. 
A few examples will show what strange confusion of 
ideas has arisen from the misuse of words in daily use. 

“Justice” has been defined as the virtue whereby we 
give to every one his due, inflict punishment on those 
that deserve it, and acquit the innocent, after a fair 
trial. Now, God, being just, it is contended that sinners 
must be punished, otherwise His justice would not be 
satisfied. This is clear enough, but then, immediately 
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after, wo are told that God lots the guilty go free, on tho 
condition that an innocent one suffers in their stead. 
This would be the grossest perversion of justice, because 
in such a caso neither party gots his due. Tho willing- 
noss of the substitute to suffer does not alter the injustice 
of the thing, for if the guilty are spared, and the innocent 
made to suffer, justice is not satistiod, but defeated, 

Undoubtedly, as a matter of fact, the evuilty never do 
or can escape the consequences of their actions.  What- 
ever & man soweth, that shall ho also reap.” The 
punishment may not be what we expect, but in some form 
it inevitably comes, and tho beginning of the crime is 
also the commencement of the punishment—the inten- 
sity and duration of the latter being proportioned to the 
magnitude of the former, 

Pardon, signifies the act of forgiving a crime, or remitt- 
ing a penalty. Where pardon comes, justice is super- 
seded, 1 have a right to exact what a man oweth me— 
that is justice; but [have an equal right to forego the 
dobt, if 1 please,—this is pardon ; yet no one would deem 
mo unjust in forgiving the debtor, since pardon is higher 
than justice, and may at times rightly supersede it, 
Ministers of religion often tell us that we obtain pardon 
trom God, through tho sacrifice of Jesus, who died in our 
stoad. Now, this would not be pardon at all, since the 
ponalty having been paid by Jesus, justice is satisfied, 
and pardon rendered unnecessary. — If a man cannot pay 
me what he owes, but a friend of his steps forward and 
pays the debt for him, | have no further claim on either 
party. In no senso have | pardoned the debtor, The 
justice of my demand having been satisfied, pardon is 
placed out of my power, Tf it bo asked what kind of sin 
(fod pardons, since every sin which we commit against 
ourselves and others is visited by inevitable penalties, 
wo roply the sins avainst God Himself, and the only way 
in which wo can directly sin against God is by entertain- 
ing wnworthy opinions of Him,—by conceiving Him to be 
partial, unjust, jealous, revengeful, and unmereiful.— 
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“Service,” is defined as the labour, help, kindness or 
favour which is done for, or to another person. Ifa 
beggar come to our door asking alms, and praising us 
for our liberality, we do not imagine he is doing us any 
service ; yet, when we go to church to ask God for what 
we want, and to praise Him for His goodness to us, we 
call it a “ Divine Service.” Itis nothing of the kind. It 
may be a devotional meeting which it is right to attend, 
but it is not the service of God. The only service which 
we can render to God, is to do good to his children by 
deed, example, and precept. 

“ Reason,” is defined as the faculty of the mind, by 
which man draws conclusions, and determines ‘right’ and 
‘truth’, We are commended for using reason in all our 
worldly concerns, but we are asked by theologians to dis- 
trust it in the deeper matters pertaining to our eternal 
welfare. Surely the faculty which determines ‘right’ 
and ‘truth, is as necessary in religious as in secular 
matters. We could not see better by putting out the 
light, and Reason is the only light which God giveth to 
every sane man that cometh into the world. We could 
easily add a Jong list of misunderstood or mis-applied 
words, but we have given sufficient examples to show 
that looseness of speech leadeth to looseness of thought, to 
error in doctrine, and to party-strife and dissension. 


AKBAR, 


By the creed of Akbar exclusive reverence for Mahomet 
or any human prophet was rejected. He taught that 
there was but one God, and added that Akbar Padishah 
was His Caliph. He did not, however, claim any mira- 
culous or prophetic character. His Caliphate apparently 
consisted in the union of imperial power with the voca- 
tion of a religious teacher. In his creed God was one 
and spiritual. A purely spiritual worship was best.—- 
Edward A, Freeman. 
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GoD! 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


“Tn Him we tive and move, and 


have our being.” 
Aots, 17, 28, 


Tr greater amount of Universalism we have in it, the 
truer description we possess of God, whether it come 
from Greek poet or from Hebrew Apostle. Humanity 
has had all sorts of ideas of God, As it has existed in 
ignorance and superstition, its ideas of Him have been 
ignorant and suporstitious. As it has developed in intel- 
lect and morality, as it has grown in clearness of thought 
and fineness of feeling, its conceptions of Him have been 
exalted. This has been tho case, as is evidenced both in 
personal lives and in social rituals, Although we live 
and move, and have our being in God, we cannot wnder- 
stand him perfectly, but we can feel how far more perfect 
our conceptions have grown of Him, since our infancy— 
we can understand how enlarged is the idea of Him at 
this time, than that which existed in the babyhood of 
the world. And yet, at this very time, the discoveries 
of men of science have so greatly advanced, the know- 
ledge of phenomena has so largely increased, that the 
question has arisen in the world— “Is there a God?” 
Doubtless, this question has often personally arisen before 
our day, but it comes now to us not exactly from the 
voice of any man, but in a more potent manner, as 
suggested by the wonderful revelations of science, and 
the great changes in thought which must follow them. 
“Ts there a God?” say those who hear of the new scien- 
tific theories, and whoxe knowledge of God is not grand 
enough to discern that under his power all these things 
are possible, and that “in Him we live and move, and 


have ow: being.” 
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The word God has so many meanings, and is used by 
different people in such various senses, that we cannot 
wonder that the charge of Atheism is suggested to many 
minds, when they hear of the new interpretations of 
natural phenomena which are asserted and find even on 
other grounds the foundations of their theological systems 
giving way. As human beings grow in moral character 
and learn the law of love themselves, it is impossible for 
them to retain the belief that God is wrathful and unre- 
lenting and allows an unrepentant state and an eternal 
fire to punish his guilty creatures. And yet, these pro- 
gressive thinkers do not necessarily become Atheists, but 
only entertain other ideas of God, and hold more noble 
conceptions of his powers and providence. And so with 
our great scientific men, they are not necessarily Atheists, 
although they hold new and more exalted views of the 
way our universe came into being, of the way in which 
the human race appeared gradually in the world, and of 
other processes of the Divine Providence. The early 
Christians were called Atheists at Rome, for no better 
reason. ? 

God is not merely a huge personality, a gigantic being, 
controlling the universe by the force of his power, but 
he is the Spirit of Life, filling all the laws of life around 
us, and inspiring all hearts to live to his praise. God is 
the most inmost reality of all we are and see and know. 
He is the all-pervading Life which gives Order and 
Significance and End to the Universe. He is mysteriously 
in all things. He is not himself the Universe, but he is 
the life and breath of the Universe, 

In our highest moments of thought, when we are most 
truly ourselves, and when the world of nature and the 
world of man are most clearly apprehended by us, in 
their connection and significance, do we most fully feel 
that in God we live and move, and have our being, The 
day of rest for the soul is the day of peace and unity 
with God. When we descend to the world of theological 
discussion, and hear arguments and contentions about 
the nature of Diety, and about his substance and persons 
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and incarnations, when we hear the Divine Name used 
to authorize the curses and sanctify the bigotrics of his 
creatures, When we find people limiting and circumscribing 
God, to their own conception of his measure, and their 
own notions of his providence, we disclaim such deism 
with all our hearts. We deny the theological gods 
which such religionists present to us. With all the love 
we have for humanity we refuse homage to a sectarian 
God. No God that does not fill the universe and inhabit 
as well the humblest human heart can be our God, Our 
very largest conception of God must be a very fecble 
type of what he really is. 

Our faith in God’s existence rests largely wpon the ground 
that the universe is a real revelation of an Invisible Life 
and Power. Both scientific and theological thinkers 
agree that the universal order of things is a manifestation 
of power. They differ as to the nature and character of 
this power when they endeayour to understand it, and 
their interpretations of it accordingly vary. The universe 
includes both nature and man, and man is highest portion 
of nature, although this is often obscured, and differences 
result from it. We have no perfect knowledge, indeed, 
of the inscrutable power of God—any knowledge that 
we possess of it has come by slow degrees, and in small 
measures, from the growing experience of the human 
race through unmeasured ages ; but by whatever means 
the knowledge has come, and however small is its measure, 
we yet feel that it is a real knowledge, authorized by the 
noblest souls of our race, and corroborated by our highest 
instincts, and gratefully received by the ruling faculties 
of our minds. It is quite impossible to believe that this 
world around us and this nature within us are mere 
illusions, that our minds possess no verifying powers, that 
what we think and feel is false, and that, all life is a lic. 
By all its superstitions and bigotries the human race 
have been testifying of the true being of a God, although 
it has not understood Him, The whole process of thought 
and all the moral conduct of life are founded upon the 
validity and eternity of truth. We should not care to 
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think or to morally improve our lives unless we felt 
that our faculties were trustworthy, and that there was 
a Spirit within us which would guide us unto all right. 
We feel that our conceptions of God contain real know- 
ledge of that power which cannot be found outtoperfection, 
and that they are echoes of that full harmony which 
sounds in a chorus of praise throughout the universe. 
It is this conviction which gives inspiration to every. 
zealous enquirer and earnest thinker. To such, the appe- 
tite for knowledge is more compulsory than the greed 
for bread. They hunger and thirst after God, and pant 
after and faint for him. And could such be, if we were 
following illusions and chasing after phantoms ? 

The earnest seeker after truth really feels “I believe in 
theinnermost reality of whichthis outward universe and the 
spiritual world of humanity are the sutcome and revela- 
tion.” Jn other words, he really believes in God, of whom 
nature is not only a truthful expression, but who has 
also given the human race faculties capable of discerning 
the truth, and of attainmg a knowledge of himself. 
Consciously or unconsciously, the truthful student of 
science is animated with such a faith as this. _ 

Astronomers tell us that they know of the existence of 
stars whose light has never reached this earth. By the 
movement of the stars which they see, they calculate the 
position of the stars which they do not see. Even so, 
by means of all that comes within our knowledge our 
minds are filled with the sense of One Universal Life, on 
which all things depend.. This infinite Element must 
be involved in every stage of the evolution of the varieties 
of existence—everything declares that there is a higher 
life on which its own sphere of being is dependent ; and 
Order and Unity, wide and wonderful mdeed, must be 
everywhere pre€minent. Take, for instance, the hypo- 
thesis of Darwin and ‘others, of the derivation of the 
human being from the ape; the supposition that after 
long ages, the lower has developed into the higher organ- 
ism. Suchathing isnot impossible with God. The man 
who receives this hypothesis is not necessarily an Atheist. 
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Tho factorship of God is as much or more needed in the pro- 
cessos of evolution, as in the more manufacturing act of 
creation. Evolution is only a name for a series of facts. 
It is no interpretation of the order and significance of 
that series. We cannot think consistently of the process 
of evolution without involving in our thoughts the con- 
coption of a power of which it is the law and manifestation, 
and this powor we name the God of the universe, The 
whole progress of science is nothing else than a growing 
knowledge and appreciation of the workings of this power, 
or in other words, science is an intellectual apprehension 
of God, That is the true theology which unites all the 
scionces in this greatest and noblest of objects, The 
doctrines of the correleration of forces and the conservation 
of energy point in a direction which leads us to ascribe 
unity to the divine life of the universe—a unity of order 
and consistence—a moral unity—in opposition to action 
of caprice and contradiction, When, in molecule and 
protoplasm we see the germs of a cumulative vital energy, 
capable at length of evolving the brain of Plato, and 
the heart of Christ, then we fall down and worship that 
Infinite Life of whom the constant mystery of origination 
is but the sign and symbol; we reverence with profoundest 
awe that Divine Parentship from whose fulness proceeds 
all the energies of life, and the vast cycles of existence. 
Compared with this sublime conception of God, as the 
Innermost: Reality and Immanent Life of all things, how 
childish and vain appoars the theological image of God, 
as the outward manufacturer of the universe, producing 
different creations at specific times, wnder special and 
capricious motives, repenting that he has made some of 
his works, because they have disappointed Him, and 
dooming his imperfect creatures to eternal punishment 
in implacable rage. 

There are other clements of our nature, however, 
besides the intellectual, and theso, also, must have their 
place in a true apprehension of God, in whom “we live 
and move and havo our being.” God is not only a 
sciontific conception, but is owr model ideal of the Highest 
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and Best, resulting from ages of experience, and from 
the broadest survey of human life and history. Our 
idea of God is built up of such elements as fear, wonder 
and awe, as our sense of beauty and harmony, as our 
moral feelings of right and wrong—truth and falsehood, 
and as our natural feelings of family, friendship and 
society. We conceive him, thus, as the Universal Father, 
and the Everlasting Friend. Here are hidden the moral 
germs, from whence the greatest of our religious emotions 
arise. Just as the Divine Power has evolved worlds and 
plants and animals from nebula and protoplasm, just as 
truly has the same benignant power, evolved from the 
low begmnings of animal life, the glory of disinterested 
virtue, of unguenchable love, and of unswerving loyalty 
to truth and goodness. And these moral qualities which 
adorn and dignify the human soul, these affectional and 
esthetic emotions which form the brightest crown of 
Humanity, are as much a revelation of the divine inseru- 
table power as the order of the stars, or the development 
of the other gteat courses in the providence of the 
universe. The power which moves the universe and 
which developes humanity are the two great elements of 
our highest knowledge of God. Every discovery of science 
speaks of a wisdom akin to, although greater than the 
power of human thought, and the whole of human history 
tells us of a power working through it for righteousness, 
of a divine goodness infinitely surpassing that which is 
in the human heart. d ) 
Resting, thus, on the veracity of the universe, velieving 
that all that is without us and within us is not a lie, but 
a reality, we satisfy our whole nature by holding faith in 
God. And this revelation of the Divine Power to us is 
universal and eternal. All life is Divine Communion, 
every earnest desire for good is a true prayer, every act 
of kindness and beneficence is holy service. The love of 
God is human love raised up and glorified. Tothe reve- 
rent soul, the universe brings a revelation of something 
even beyond the majestic march of thought, and the 
unfolding of a Divine Wisdom, even the revelation of an 
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infinite beauty, joy and tenderness. We have in God 
not only a power but a benignancy, not only a providence 
but an eternal friend. 

This, then, is our idea of God, an idea which is strength- 
ened by every step of scientific progress, and corroborated 
by every holy emotion of the human heart ; an idea which 
does not require us to worship a being against whose 
character our consciences protest, but which makes the 
purest and best qualities in human nature, the type of 
infinite truth and righteousness. It is thus in Jesus 
Christ that we see the likeness of the Father, full of 
grace and truth ; and in his works of virtue and benefi- 
cence, and mercy and love, -revelations of the divine 
goodness, wisdom and forgiveness. Around us there is 
an all-pervading wisdom, a divine mind and heart, an 
Infinite Fatherhood, One from whom we all come, to whom 
we shall all return, and in whom “we live and move, 
and have our being.” 


THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. 
(From the Talmud : Selections from. ) 


THERE was once a man who pledged his dearest faith to 
a maiden, beautiful and true. For a time all passed 
pleasantly, and the maiden lived in happiness. But then 
the man was called from her side ; he left her ; long she 
waited but he did not return. Friends pitied her and 
rivals mocked her; tauntingly they pointed at her and 
said, ‘ He has left thee ; he will never come back’. The 
maiden sought her chamber, and read in secret the letters 
which her lover had written to her, the letters in which 
he promised to be ever faithful, ever true. Weeping she 
read them, but they brought comfort to her heart ; she 
dried her eyes and doubted not. 
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A joyous day dawned: for her; the man sbe loved 
returned, and when he learned that others had doubted 
and asked her how she had preserved her faith, she 
showed his letters to him, declaring her eternal trust. 

Israel, in misery and captivity, was mocked by the 
nations ; her hopes of redemption were made a laughing 
stock ; her sages scoffed at, her holy men derided. 
Into her synagogues, into her schools went Israel; she 
read the letters which her God had written, and believed 
in the holy promises which they contained. 

God will in time redeem her ; and when he says :— 

“How could you alone be faithful of all the mocking 
nations ?” 

She will point to the law and answer :— 

“ Had not Thy law been my delight I should long 
since have perished in my affliction.” 


a 


THE GLORIOUS REMAINDER OF RELIGION. 


BY GOODWYN BARMBY, 


“ Tf that which was done away was 
glorious, much more that which 
remaineth ts glorious.” 


2 Cor., 3, 11. 


THERE isa glorious remainder of Religion which continues 
to bless the world. Although Protestantisms and science 
and free thought have destroyed many an august supersti- 
tion, and keep on rending creeds to pieces and warring 
against rituals, there is an increasing trust in God within 
the human heart, and a spiritual worship of Him which 
riseth above words, and a reasonable study of his laws 
which is nobler than the credence of the words of ancient 
books, and which remain and extend themselyes and 
make religion still the most glorious thing in the universe. 
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To the apostle Paul the dispensation of Moses had 
been glorious, but it possessed a glory which had to be 
done away, while the ministration of the Spirit was more 
. glorious. For if the ministration of ccndemnation was 
glory, much more did the ministration of righteousness 
excell in glory. The negative laws of Moses were not so 
effective as the affirmative spirit of Jesus. The telling 
us what we ought not to do was not so salutary as the 
showing us what we ought to do. Law-giving was not 
equal to example. That which has been historically 
glorious had lost its glory, in comparison with a glory 
which had since been introduced to us and which had 
excelled it. If that which was done away was glorious, 
much more that which remained was glorious. The vail 
was upon the heart in reading the Old Testament, but that 
vail was done away in Christ. Not the old word but the 
new spirit was the more glorious. Such was the opinion 
of Paul respecting the value of the teaching ia his days, 
and while admitting the truth of his position then, we 
extend the line of his thought to our own position and 
period, and apply it in his spirit to the religious questions 
of our day. 

In our own time the vail is not only over the Old 
Testament, but over the New Testament. Large numbers 
of us have no faith in the alleged plenary inspiration and 
infallibility of the various books comprised in the Bible. 
We value most highly still the universal affirmations, 
absolute truths and moral righteousness contained in that 
collection of volumes, but we cannot fail to see how largely 
they are invalidated by their context, and how great the 
amount of error and superstition which is accumulated 
around them. Who is there among us who does not 
believe that the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much? But who among us can believe the 
narration which follows this statement, that Elias prayed 
earnestly that it might not rain, and it rained not on the 
earth by the space of three years and six months ; and 
he prayed again and the heavens gave rain, and the earth 
brought forth her fruit. This narration is) positively 
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false—no such cessation of rain could take place upon 
the earth, the idea violates the laws of nature and makes 
the interests of a whole world dependent upon the pious 
attitude of one human being, imperilled by a relationship 
which might destroy all life. And yet this narration is 
found in the most moral book of the Bible library—the 
Kpistle of St. James. 

We know the accounts which St. Paul gives of himself 
in his Epistles, and how they differ from the accounts 
which are given of him in the Acts of the Apostles. Two 
contradictory accounts cannot be both correct. The 
accounts of the birth and resurrection of Jesus are both 
contradictory, and the supposed supernatural events of 
the infancy and the death are evidently mythological. 
We have to put away our old fables and superstitions and 
then we shall find that what is left is the more glorious. 
There are all the correct teachings and holy moral senti- 
ments, the sweeter songs of Israel, the beautiful precepts 
and parables of Jesus, and many noble sayings of Paul 
for liberty, truth and righteousness. What old fashioned 
legends about Adam and Eve, and Abraham and David, 
and theories built up upon them respecting Christ, can 
equal these? And the Sermon on the Mount is far more 
spiritual nutriment for us, when we separate the universal 
teachings from the special illustrations ; and when leay- 
ing those instructions which more particularly referred to 
his own times, we drink in those lessons of Jesus which 
will apply to all periods, in their broadness of love and, 
devotedness to truth and faithful assertion of freedom. 
O, we shall love those old books of the Bible far better 
when we read them not superstitiously, but wisely ;..when 
we regard them as the products of different human 
authors as they rightly are, and chose the best of their 
contents to help us in the performance of our duties to 
our fellow human beings, and in our exalting growth in 
the likeness of God! If that which has been done away 
is glorious, much more that which remaineth is glorious. 

There is no doubt but that many superstitions which 
are now rightly to us degrading, were very glorious to 
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those who have lived before us, and served them truly, 
in the way in which God causes even evil to serve good 
and error to prepare and educate for truth. Kingeraft, 
instructed loyalty, and power possessed liberty, and other 
relationships were developed by them. Millions of our 
ignorant ancestors would have never read the Bible had 
it not been presented with superstitious authority to 
them. The fear of the Lord has been the beginning of 
wisdom in various ways. But of course cach Book of the 
Bible represents the limited conscience of its times, and 
its imperfect prophecy of the future. It cannot do more 
than that ; and the conscience of some of the ancient 
periods was only open to terrible views of God, as when 
Jehovah was a man of war and its prophecy agreed with 
this. In times of ignorance Religion can not be taught 
without accretions of superstition, and it is then glorious 
even in its corruption, for it is higher than the more 
general expressions of the social state. But when the 
superstition becomes patent and the tradition or the 
legend are evidently not history, the sooner these accre- 
tions are cast away from Religion the better it becomes, 
and much more that which remaineth is glorious. It 
was something to be able to assert that God was the God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, but it is more to be able to 
feel devoutly that he is the Father of each one of us, and 
the ever-shining Life of the whole universe. A legend 
of the relationships of God with a particular nation or 
family, or individual, is not equal with a scientific con- 
ception of God as the Geometrer of existence and the 
infinite Life of all things. We may be sorry to lose a 
beautiful tradition of God’s power through the thunder, 
of giving the victory to the just on the battle field, but 
the just do*not always conquer on these occasions, and 
it gives a poor idea of God, that he takes any personal 
share in the warfare of his human children, while we find 
otherwise good uses for his tempests in their offices of 
clearing the atmosphere and bringing renewed health and 
enjoyment to all his human children. Our extended 
discoveries in science give us a far increased knowledge of 
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the work and ways of God than that our ancestors pos- 

sessed two thousand years ago; and although we lose the 

idea of his personal action, like the action of an absolute 

monarch, we find him ruling in a far better way by a 

system of laws which are wise and just, and loving and 

right, and which will extend, according to our faith, to- 
the ultimate establishment of his eternal and infinite 

Empire. 

Tt was glorious when in old time human kind ascribed 
to God the title of Creator, thinking that he had made 
each thing at a particular time, after the manner of 
human work ; but it is more glorious now when enlight- 
ened by science, we see that His work is not like ours, 
and that he does not create, in the general sense of creat- 
ing, but evolves the glorious series of existences which fill 
the universe with life, producing-ever from good, better 
and better, and so onward to best, until at length all 
shall be one in his perfection. Year by year we are 
adding to our minds a more glorious knowledge of God’s 
ways and works, and assuredly that ought to develop 
in us a greater piety towards Him, a fuller devotion to 
his service, and an increasing love for and trust in His 
Excellence. 

May we in religious life then and in moral order, find, 
as in the ease of theological thought and scientific know- 
ledge, that ‘much more that which remaineth is glorious.” 
We do not so much now acclaim God as Ruler and King, 
much less as Lord of Hosts in a military sense (although 
the Czar of Russia, forgetful how similar prayers were 
answered in our Crimean war with him, does so address 
him in prayer, and the Sultan of Turkey prays in-like 
manner), as we seek him by nearer and dearer names, 
as Universal Father and Everlasting Friend,*the Infinite 
in Love, and the Eternal in Mercy and Kindness. O 
such is surely the worthier and more glorious homage to 
Him who is our Light by day and our Rest by night, 
and who in his infinite life and love has less to do with 
our mere temporal struggles than with our Ultimate 
Salvation and everlasting bliss ! 
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We are no more affrighted by the name of God, but 
we love that name and all its glorious equivalents. As 
we go on in the course of religion, perfect love casts out 
all fear from us. God is not a terrible judge to us, 
although he punishes us day by day, and has doubtless 
also his great judgments, but he is the merciful forgiver 
and saviour of all his children. We believe he overrules 
all evil for good, as although we do not see all of it, we 
do see much of it. We have given up all idea of a final 
judgment and of endless burnings, but we know that the 
judge of all the universe doeth right, and that his dis- 
cipline will reform ; and his punishments help to purify 
and gave us. We love him because he so much loves us, 
and we find it better and more glorious to give up all 
mediatorial help and atoning sacrifices, and intercessorial 
services and ritualistic sacramentalisms ; and to keep in 
his love, and to trust in him dutifully for time and for 
eternity. 

Generally speaking, it is not the past to which we 
have tolook, but the present and future. If that which 
was done away was glorious, much more that which 
remaineth is glorious. The past gives us more horrid 
things than excellent. It is the presert which more 
especially concerns us, and it is the future for which we 
have to prepare. We have to perform our temporal 
duty, and to be ready for our eternal destiny. And we 
shall find less help from these things in the traditions 
and legends and superstitions and fables of the times of 
old, than, in the knowledge and science, and art, and 
religion of our present day, and less in the old religion of 
forms and ceremonies, than in the religion sprmging up 
daily in our own hearts and which is in spirit and in truth. 

Let us hold fast then to that religion which is not done 
away but which remaincth more glorious. The evil 
passeth away and perisheth--the good remains immortally. 
Let us not bewail then the loss of our childish dreams, 
but let us enter upon manly duties and think manly 
thoughts, and hold manly hopes. Establishments may 
be disendowed and perish, and sects decay and dwindle 
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away, but true Religion will endure for ever and ever. 

Let superstition be abandoned and the idolatry of the 

Bible with the idolatry of the Pope, for one is as bad as 

the other, and that which remaineth will be more 

glorious ; for the love of God and the exercise of reason 

and the sanctification of thought and feeling, inspiring 

the holiness of life, are the glorious Remainder of 
Religion. 


NEW LECTIONARY. 
Chap. XVIT. Proverbs of the Talmud. 


Worx to the children banished from their father’s table. 

Pray to God for mercy until the last shovelful of earth 
is cast upon thy grave. 

Open not thy mouth to speak evil. 

The horse fed too liberally with oats becomes unruly. 

Happy the pupil whose teacher approves his words. 

When the cucumbers are young we may tell whether 
they will become good for food. 

Do not to others what you would not have others do 
to you. 

A single light answers as well for a hundred men 
as for one. 

Victuals prepared by many cooks will be Foes hot 
nor cold, 

Teach thy tongue to sey, “I do not know.” 

The house which opens not to the poor will ga to 
the physician. 

Thy friend has a friend, and thy friend’s friend his a 
friend ; be discreet. 
What was intended for thy neighbour will never be 
thine 

The weakness of thy walls invites the burglar. 

The place honours not the man, ’tis the man who gives 
honour to the place. 
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If a word spoken in its time js worth one piece of 
money, silence in its time is worth two, 

Poverty sits as gracefully upon some people as a red 
saddle upon a white horse. 

Dry not the waters of thy well while other people may 
' desire them. 

The rose grows among thorns. 

Make but one sale and thou art called a merchant. 

If certain goods sell not in one city, try another place. 

He that reads the letter should execute the message. 

Ornament thyself first, then magnify others. 

Two pieces of coin in one bag make more noise than 
an hundred. 

If thou tellest thy seeret to three persons, ten know 
of it. 

When a liar speaks the truth he finds his punishment 
in the general disbelief. 

The camel desired horns, and his ears were taken from 
him. 

Sorrow for those who disappear never to be found. 

There is no occasion to light thy lamp at noon-tide. 

Let the fruit pray for the welfare of the leaf. 

Trust not thyself until the day of thy death. 

Rather be the tail among lions, than the head among 
foxes. 

Into the well which supplies thee with water cast no 
stones, 

Sacrifice thy will for others, that they may be disposed 
to sacrifice their wills for thee. 

He who is loved by man is loved by God. 

Use thy noble vase to day ; tomorrow it may break. 

There are three crowns of the law, the priesthood and 
the kingship, but the crown of a good name is greater 


than them all. 
oy 
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MR. BARMBY AT MALITON, 


Tr Roy, Goopwyn Baruny, of Wakefield, then addrossod 
the mooting, Eo spoke on the liberalising tondenay of 
their belief, especially with regard to the Bible, Poin 
was not looked upon as infallibly inspired now, but as a 
collection of books by different writers, Ho remarked 
on the different idoas of God expressod in the Bible, and 
advised them to instruct themselves in these things, He 
also advised thom to get and study in the same way the 
Koran, which was now being extensively cireulated in 
this country, In it thoy would find, not a collection of 
bogks of differont dates, like our Bible, but a collection 
of chapters, in which they would find views of God alter- 
ing as in the Bible, those views improving as Mahomet 
got wiser. ‘hoy should all unite in endeavouring to 
limit the extension of public-houses, He thon spoke on 
the fundamental doctrmes of Unitarianism, holding that 
wo aro all of one substance, and to one substance we go, 
and we should dd our best to got into one with the uni- 
vorsal unity, Ho concluded a long and interesting 
speoch by exprossing a hope that they would go on 
improving from your to year—dlalton Newspaper, 


I AM HAS SENT ME, 


“T am that tam,” is the only solid and durable reply to 
any impertinence of praise or blame, We hear too much 
and too often of circumstances or accidents which exten 
ate this thing or qualify that; and such, no doubt, there 
always may be; but usually, at least, vt seems se to me, 
we get out of each man what he has to give, Probably, 
at no other time, under no other conditions would Coleridge 
for example, have done better work or more, His flaws 
and failures are as much ingrained in him as his powers 
and achievements, —Swdnburne, 
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THE TRUE ISRAKL, 


if 


= 


Y GOODWYN TARMAY, 


“They ave not all Israel which 
ave of Jevael.” 


Romans, ix., 6, 


Sr, Pavia polemio on the subjoot of the Truo Tarael 
was addvossed to the Jows, and adapted by its gonoral 
charactor, and espoviatly by ita subtle voin of Rabinioal 
oxprossion, for tho ago in which its author lived, and for 
tho controversy in fawowr of his Goutile Converts, ta 
which ho was ongaged, Ib was vory clover, very mbtle 
— nnd allowing his promisoivory logloal, We have no 
ooonsion to reviow it, During the course of the conturios 
tho whole subject has become goneralived, Our hymn 
books have mado Taraolitos of all good pooplo—and our 
Zion is now tho Church of God in time, and we sing of 
its tribulations and triumphs aa going on around ua; or 
it ia the Church of God in eternity, and wo sing of the 
Jorusalom above, and of the heavenly Zion, and torch 
our children too offen to bewildor themselves with idons 
of longing to bo there, whon it would be bottor for thom 
to bo ongayod in preparing thenwelvos to fulil thowe 
dutios whioh God haa given thon to perform on oarth, 
'Thoy ave not all Lavact which ave of Tamnol,” ta, howe 
over, & tonching which has a trae side to it in this day, 
awit had in tho timo of Paul But we change our front 
and have now taotiod in polemics, {vom tino to tine, as 
thoy also have ta military matters, Paul's argument 
was that the Word of Gode«that truo toaching—-was not 
inoflvetual, Tt did not pass over the head of all as an 
idle wand disrogardod vat It had moved ome hearts 
and bowod thom liko bulrushos, Lt had had its effeot, but 
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not upon all. All were not Israel who were of Israel. 
And he is right. All are not what they call themselves, 
or of what they are called. Taking the Hebrews’ English 
Translation of the Mosaic Decalogue as authority, I hold 
it taught Israel that they should not bear, and take is 
included in this, the name of the Eternal, their God, in 
vain, All likewise are not true Christians who have 
Christian birthright, and who apply to themselves the 
Christian name, and perhaps refuse it to others who have 
intrinsically a better claim to it than themselves. And 
the thought is generally applicable to other religionists. 
Denomination is not infallible. Object and name do not 
always agree. A Moslem is not surely a Moslem, but 
although he may invoke in conjunction with the name 
of Allah, the name of the Arabian prophet, may yet re- 
main a very unworthy follower of Mohammed, and a very 
poor practitioner of Islam. So that St. Paul is right. 
Thore is an Israel of the flesh and an Israel of the spirit. 
There are evil children as well as good children of 
Abraham. There is not only a literal seed but a spiritual 
seed—although we cannot exactly follow St. Paul in 
taking Isaac and Jacob as being fitting progenitors or 
prototypes of the latter, or hold that successful fraud is 
anything but a most ignoble claim for priority or head- 
ship—not to be boasted of, but decried by those who 
profess Knowledge of it, and in all poetical justice, and in 
all divine equity, at length to be lost altogether. 

Where are the Israelites—the far greater portion 
of the children of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob? Where 
are they now? There are the Jews. But they are but 
two out of twelve tribes, and that is but a small portion 
of Israel. Where are the ten tribes? No one -knows. 
No one can tell. “Lost and scattered among the 
Gentiles.” That is the general answer. And where are 
the promises then? Among the Gentiles also. Lost 
and scattered, say some. Scattered but not lost, say 
others. But it means the same thing. You cannot put 

our hand upon the heads of Israel, and so far are they 
ost, but as scattered amid the Gentiles, they are found 
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in humanity ; and all the grand prophecies of Israel are 
in a sense far fuller than was ever contemplated by the 
inspired vision that foresaw them, to be fulfilled and 
accomplished in the whole human race. 

Certainly, there is a distinction between Israel and the 
Jews. The Jews are in the most literal sense not ad/ Israel, 
although they are of Israel. They must not, however, 
be confused together, as they have really been separated 
since the reign of Rehoboam, the son of Solomon, when 
Israel went into Gentilism, Baal-worship, and all kinds of 
idolatry ; while Judah adhered more particularly, not- 
withstanding some lapses, to her Monotheistic faith. So 
also with regard to Monotheism, even all were not Israel 
who were of Israel. The worship of Baal, the Sun-God, 
every now and then made head against the worship of 
Jehovah, the Eternal. 

Israel, notwithstanding the distinction which exists 
between it and Judah, is still the proper name of the 
whole twelve tribes, and not of the ten only. But the 
Jews, or the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin, can in no 
true historical sense be called all Israel. 

According to the notion of some, the ten tribes are lost 
and never to be found, as a fusion has taken place be- 
tween them and the Gentiles. The reply to this is, that 
such would be the case if there were not a mode of gen- 
eration otherwise than that by blood ; but as a man may 
become a son of Abraham by faith, without being lineally 
descended from him by blood, they are not lost irrecover- 
ably, but found in regeneration, But this reply is 
evasive, and belongs to the class of mystical and figura- 
tive interpretations. The. true answer is that nothing is 
really lost, that although, as far as census or poll-tax is 
concerned, the ten tribes are lost among the Gentiles, 
they really have not ceased to exist, but intrinsically live 
among them by blood, and in this course that miscegena- 
tion has been effected for the whole human race, in the 
distinct. order of Divine providence, which philosophers 
haye asserted to be the best means of promoting its 
health and vigour, and indirectly of sustaining its virtue 
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and morality. The exclusiveness of the Jews, and their 
misunderstanding of the Divine Will, has been over- 
ruled by the order of Providence in the interest of the 
race, and the prophecies of their bards become literally 
in this manner also universalized. Nothing is intended 
to be single and exclusive, but all things are destined 
according to the order of Providence, to join and mingle 
and unite together. Nothing is also really lost in God’s 
world, but after it disappears, it reappears in new, and 
as life is progressive, as each line is capable of infinite 
extension, in nobler and endless forms ; and so a dispersion 
implies a greater and more glorious gathering, and a lost 
Israel is found in multitude more than the sands of the 
sea or than the stars of the sky, in an integral humanity. 

How then, it can be asked, can Israel, in its Twelve 
Tribes, according to Ezekiel, and in fulfilment of the pre- 
dictions of its prophets, be restored to its own land. It 
is possible, but not probable, that the two tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin might, by some political combina- 
tion, be permitted to occupy Palestine: but such would 
not be the restoration of all Israel. Nor except Israel as 
lost in Humanity, should as fused in Humanity, fulfil 
the prophecies of plenty and of peace in Palestine, can 
we see how Israel could be restored to it. This part of 
the subject is then relegated to the settlement of the 
Eastern Question, a great question as God is the king of 
the whole earth, and as political affairs are really directed 
on far deeper principles than appear upon the surface to 
us. As to the objection that the restoration of Israel in 
Humanity would not fulfil particular prophecies—the 
reply is that particular prophecies clash and contradict 
each other, and that therefore their fulfilment is an 
impossible thing ; and yet more importantly that all true 
prophecy is of a general character— that prognostications 
of detail are of the nature of prediction and of human 
source only, while the prophecy of Universal Virtue, 
Enlightenment, Benevolence, and Happiness is intrinsi- 
cally Divine, and certainly to be fulfilled. As armies of 
industty and civilisation succeed those of war and rapine, 
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as political government yields way to social administra- 
tion, as Humanity grows in the knowledge that it is the 
Divinely accountable steward of our globe ; as the east, 
whence our light arose, receives from our gratitude reflec- 
tions from the glories of ow: western skies, and terraced 
Palestine again becomes a garden filled with inhabitants, 
teoming with corn and olives and wine and honey ; Israel 
will bo restored to its country and in Humanity reign 
therein, and make it the glory of the earth and the joy 
of the skies. 

It has been a favourite speculation of learned men to 
endeavour to trace out, amid various parts of the globe, 
supposed remnants of the lost Twelve Tribes of Israel ; 
and vory remarkable books have been the result. We 
may even say that this curious inquiry, so fond is man of 
the hidden and mysterious, so insatiable is his desire for 
the wonderful and invisible, so overrnled is he for good, 
has largely quickened and improved the study of 
othnology. Las Casas, Beneventa, and others thought 
that the South American Indians might be descendants 
of the Lost Tribes, and the Mormons have built a clumsy 
superstructure upon this idea, Dr, Grant, from various 
similarities in their religious rites, has contended that 
the Nestorian Christians were descended from the 
Hebrews. They have been supposed to be discovered 
even among the Ancient Britons, Joseph Woolf, the 
groat missionary travellor, asserted that he found traces 
of mumbers of them in Armenia, Porsia, Bokhara, 
Affghanistan, Hindoostan, and other countries of the Kast, 
and supposes them to be numerous in China. And 
against the argument that these are the descendants of 
the wo Tribes and not of the Ten Tribes, it may be 
urged that at the time of the Christian Apostles, St. 
James addressed his General Epistle to the Twelve 
Tribes scattered abroad, and that a supposed companion 
of St. Paul wrote an Kpistle to the Hebrews which con- 
sidered them evidently as extant. By historical dita, 
we also know, that the ten tribes when taken captive by 
Assyria were carried northward towards the mountains 
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of Caucasus and the Caspian Sea, where they could easily 
penetrate into Russia, where there is a more num- 
erous population of Jews than in any other country in 
the world. And it is evidently more probable that these 
Russian Jews were composed more from the line of their 
geographical emigration of the ten-tribe captivity, which 
wore moyed northward, than of the captivity of Judah, 
which were sent into Babylon in the contrary direction. 
However, no traveller or writer has conclusively proved 
this, It is one of the things known only to God. And 
yot these ten lost tribes of Israel, although they are not 
clearly discovered, certainly exist, and are fused with our 
race, mingling with the blood of all nations, and helping 
onward all human kind to become one Isracl, not only 
spiritually but literally, one people of God, inheritors of 
the universal promises, and destined to make not only 
Palestino, but the whole earth, the Promised Country, the 
home of a happy people, a Holy Land of God. The poets 
of all nations have prophecied of the glorious destinies of 
their countries, and to every patriot his native land is a 
Palestine, The Jesser events will be fulfilled in the 
universal consummation. 

To what an extent the minglement of the Lost Ten 
Tribes of Isracl with the nations of the earth may have 
reached, may be judged of by the known minglement of 
the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin in European lands. 
The history of the Jews in Spain and Portugal, their 
vonformity enforced to Christianity, their secretly retained 
faith and practices of Judaism, their family alliances with 
the Gothic nobles of the land, are well-known and sug- 
gestive facts. And in every centre and province of civili- 
mition we have Jews, distinguished or undistinguished, 
active, and sometimes dormant. We find them, often 
indeed, with Christianized names and assumptions, but 
still patently Jews by blood, in the pharmacies and bazaars 
of the Kast, in the philosophical chairs and even in the 
pulpits of Germany, in the literary desks and in the news- 
paper offices of France and England, in the banks and 
exchanges of all the civilized countries of the world, and 
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sometimes even as marshalls at the head of Christian 
armios, and as statesmen at the head of Christian govern- 
ments, If so much of this is also open, how much more 
is occult? If the two tribes ocoupy such a position in 
the civilized world, how much moro extensively, and at 
the same time subtly, have the twelve tribes mingled 
with the gonoral elements of our race, and conjoined them 
in co-inheritanco of the promised blessings of God. May 
we not say, even literally, that Israel is one with all 
Humanity, that in the marvellous ways of ows Common 
Father, we have become one people and haye one God. 
“They are not all Israel which are of Israel,” in. this 
sense also, The Jews alone cannot pretend to be all 
Israol, nor can they exclusively claim the Divine pro- 
mises which have been given to it, through the noblost 
inspirations of its poets’ hearts. There are at least 
millions upon millions of the human race, who although 
uot Jews, are yet of Israel, if not spiritually, yet literally 
and fully; and there are multitudes of others, who 
although utterly unconscious of it, possess not only the 
faith but the blood of Abraham. Surely the equitable 
providence of God is manifested here, that through tho 
temporary selection of one nation, all the nations of tho 
earth should be everlastingly blest, and united in one tie 
of blood as in one bond of faith. Thus may Fis work 
be proved and justified to men, and all that has appeared 
to be exclusive or arbitrary in His permissions become as 
transparent veils through which we can look and discern 
that Ho really was without partiality or caprice, and that 
ull his promises and ends were from the first intended to be 
universal, So should we expect from a God of Love, and 
Truth, and Equity. All are not Tsrael who are of Israel, 
but the whole human race inherit of Israel. Ours are 
the fathers, and the promises, and the sustaining arms, 
and the Mercy Seat, and the Crown, Hunanity per- 
fected is the restored Isracl, and the promises to Isracl 
will be fulfilled to the whole of our race. 
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THE JESUIT. 


BY HERMANN VON GILM. 
(Translated by William Whate.) 


A gloomy creature walks around, 
With stealthy step and fit, 

It smileth not, it makes no sound, 
"Tis called a Jesuit. 


It hath no quiet, hath no rest, 
In gladness hath no part ; 

And in the daytime shuts its eyes, 
As though light made them smart. 


It wears a long dark mourning cloak, 
And short its hair is shorn ; 

It bringeth night to every land 
Where gleams the light of morn. 


It dwells within a narrow house, 
And thinks on further thrall : 

And, looks it forth upon the world— 
Then fears men’s hearts appal. 


But Jesus wore a coat of dye, 
His breast was free and bare ; 
And what he spake was blessedness, 
And what he wrought was rare. 


And Jesus went with open eye, 
Clear as his Jaw, and meek ; 

Tn curls hung down his sacred hair, 
And ruddy was his cheek. 
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To listening ears he taught his prayer, 
Beneath the palm trees met ; 

And sleeping dreamt his peaceful dream 
On broad Gennesarot. 


So when I see that black devico— 
“ How can men,” I exclaim, 

“ Bestow on such an ugly thing 
So beautiful a Name !” 


HUSBAND AND WIFE: ONE FLESH, 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY, 


* For this cause shall a man leave 
his father and mother: and shall be 
Joined unto his wife, and they two 
shall be one jlesh.” 


Eruustans, v. 31. 


Tue personal conditions of human life change with time 
and growth, and although the former responsibilities may 
hot pass away, other obligations accrue and add to and 
modify them. ‘There is a period when the first command- 
ment with promiso “ Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may bo long in the land, which the Lord 
thy God giveth theo,” is the paramount ordinance for the 
obedience of youth; but although this commandment 
ever stands in the general spirit, in which it is inculeated, 
the time comes, when in the course of the development 
of human life, it is qualified by the play of other instincts, 
by the influence of other tendencies, and when the man 
leaves father and mother and is joined unto his wife, and 
they two become one flesh, ; 

No one should regard this latter period except with 
solemn interest. Mestive as may be the occasion, Marriage 
is one of the natural sacraments of humanity. While it 
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is well to regard it as a civil contract bound by law, and 
connected with penalty, Love itself is the essential 
bond of marriage, Love is its priest, love is its sacrament 
and without the spiritual tie of affection, there is in reality 
nothing but adultery and divorce. In its deepest mean- 
ing, marriage is a divine institution, not only because it 
is the outward outcome of tho sentiments and propensi- 
ties of our natures, but because God himself’ is love, and 
they that dwell in love dwell in God, and God in them, 
The wnion of the flesh were in itself little without the 
unity of the spirit, and just inasmuch us the married are 
in themselves united to love, bound by God as the 
essential spirit of all true and holy sympathy, are they 
united to each other to fulfil the real bond and true ends 
of marriage. 

It is a great crisis and change in human life when two 
persons leave father and mother, and henceforth cleave 
to each other as husband and wife. Paul, after the ori- 
ental manner, and the fashion of the Hebrew Synagogue, 
still too largely intluencing Christian churchmanship, 
although he sométimes himself rises above it, speaks of 
the man principally in this relationship, although it is 
most probable that the woman feels the change, from the 
parental to the married atmosphere most. But both feel 
it. Son and daughter have left father and mother, and 
henceforth have to walk together alone. A new home is 
formed, and a new self-interest created. Fresh and hitherto 
unknown responsibilities arise, and with every further 
development of the conditions of their married lives, 
other obligations and new duties present themselves. It 
has been but a poor parental home, indeed, which can be 
left without much regret, without fond looks cast back 
in remembrance of mothorly tenderness, and of fatherly 
foresight and care. And although often in the guidance 
and discipline of youth, the character of the family king 
has been mingled with that of the father of the household, 
youth cannot well advance to the age of marriage. without 
discerning past periods in which restraint has been useful, 
and the government which has been at the time distaste- 
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ful has been woll-intonded and calonlated to produce 
good, But now tho mother’s love and the father's care 
wthough not absolutely ceasing, would have to be dis- 
pensed with in their more direct and intimate relationships. 
Henceforth the young married couple will have to walk 
alone, one in flesh, one in spirit, one in self-interest, one 
in mutual responsibility, sharing each other's joys and 
sorrows, bearing each others burthens, and thus fulfilling 
the law of the Lord, O, so may they walk together, in 
harmony and peace, in mutual affection, esteem and bliss, 
and never must it be forgotten by them or by any, that 
the Law of the Lord is one, and the same under all 
circumstances, It is, indeed, the Divine Law of Love— 
the One samo Kternal Law of God, In youth, it is more 
especially Love to the Mathor and Mothor—honor to our 
parents, which is required from us. In the married 
relationship it is mutual affection which sanctifies the 
union, it is bearing each other's infirmities, and sanctifying 
each other's sorrows, which renders it sacramental ; but 
it is ever love, self-sacrificing, abiding love, which, rising 
from affootion to thoso whom wo have seen, to love for that 
univorsal Spirit of Love whom we have not seen, which 
is the Divine Law, the foundation of all virtue, and the 
essence of true religion. 

It is with the same quality, and by the same faculties 
and means that we serve God and human kind, Our 
relationships in thoso services alike change, but their 
essonco remnins alike the same. In changes also, whether 
with rogard to God or human kind, it does not follow 
that we entirely pass from one phase of fooling to others. 
We should not cease to honor tho father or mother because 
we love the huband or wife, In any given period we 
may bo under the influence of many varied moods of 
fooling. In successive periods we may go on to value 
certain relationships of feeling more than others. But 
it does not follow that our development should persist in 
a definite course of succession of sentiment, and we may 
renew old aspects of affection without inconsistency. 
At the same time, our general course should be ever from 
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the lower to the higher, in a moral and spiritual scale of 
ascent. Thus, especially with regard to the aspects from 
which we contemplate God, and the relationships of love 
which we hold to him. 

After having passed through the rudimentary rubble 
of veneration, its element worship, its fetichism, its idolatry 
of a log of wood, or of a rusty anchor, we come first to 
a definite idea of God, through the aspect of Deism. We 
regard God ab-extra, as a being eternal to the universe, 
moving it from without, in accordance with his temporary 
will, or it may be caprice. We imagine him in our own 
image, contemplating him asa person, attributing to him 
motives and passions like our own, and even bodily parts 
and functions, only considering him greater than the 
greatest of ourselves, a king of kings, the Supreme 
Governor and Judge and Providence of the Universe. 
This indeed is the view under which he is ordinarily re- 
garded by the majority of Jews, Moslem, and Christians. 
It is a simple Deism, much decried, but really at the 
foundation of the faith of those who deery it. It pre- 
sents God to us rather as a King than as a Law-giver, 
rather as a Creator of our beings than as a Father of our 
Spirits. | Any love which some aspects of this presenta- 
tion evokes from our souls is largely mingled with fear. 
It is a jealous God which we make for ourselves, a per- 
sonal judge whose wrath and indignation is fiery ; an 
Almighty and Arbitrary being who has manufactured 
the universe and ourselves, and who has the right to do 
with the universe as he wills. It is the Domestic Tyrant 
on a larger scale, to whom we/ gave our first reverence 
more from fear than from love ; and althcugh the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, it is love which is 
the fulfilment of the law. 

Our next definite idea of God is obtained through the 
aspect of Theism, and why two words having literally the 
same meaning have yet acquired a different signification, 
is founded upon the fact that while we cannot excerpt 
God from the universe, we may yet entertain lower or 
higher ideas of his being and providence, and upon the 
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comparative forcoful or humanizing characteristics which 
respectively underlie the languages of tho Roman and 
the Greek, Through tho aspect of Theism then, we con- 
template God, not as creating the universe from nothing, 
but bringing it forth from himself, not so much as the 
Maker but as the Father of life. We discern him not as 
tho exerviser of arbitrary acts, but as the paront of uni- 
vorsal, benoficont and unchangeable laws. We realize 
his existence, first, by an instinctual act of faith, rether 
than through endeavouring to prove it by arguments of 
evidence of design in the universe, although these may 
confirm and corroborate his revelation of himself in our 
hearts. We feel also that he is in direct relationship 
with each human soul, that he is loss a Mechanical than 
a Spiritual Power, and that all our ideas of the right and 
true, and all ow views of the beauty of holiness and 
charm of love, are inspirations and revelations from him- 
solf. Brought into filial relationships with this Mather 
of all perfection, we necessarily assume fraternal rela- 
tions to human kind. We have passed from the stage in 
which the Parent is the Ruler and Controller, and 
ontered upon the further aseont from which we can re- 
gard him as the Father, and Counsellor, and Wriend. 
We comprehend that his laws are right and good, and 
that his providence is not personal whim, but an un- 
changeable wisdom overruling all things for good. Our 
love has increased as our knowledgo has extended, and in 
reference to God and Nature, our days have been length- 
ened, as they best can be lengthened by the enlarged 
influx of love in ow hearts, and by the swiftor succes. 
sion of ideas in our minds, while wo truly honour the 
Great Father and Mother of us all. 

Our final defirite idea of God arises from the aspect of 
Pantheism, Krom this point of view we not only discern 
God as Immanent, as Indwelling in the Universe, as 
ruling all things not only by perfect and unchangeable 
laws aud being a Supreme Law in Himself, and as not 
only holding a Matherly Relationship to us, but we recog- 
nize in ourselves a spiritual union with him, and a power 
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of co-operation and a co-ordinate efficiency of will with 
the action of his providence ; so that we can feel that in 
Him we move and breathe and have our beings, and that 
what we do is done by him through us. We realize, in- 
deed, the condition of oneness with him. Not only has 
perfect love cast out all fear, but we feel that our souls 
are by their nature portions of that one Universal Spirit 
which fills all forms with efficient life, being one with 
him in nature and of the same substance. We now not 
only honour him as a supreme Father, Ruler and Parent, 
but in our highest moods, we leave even this tender and 
_reverential sense of our relationship to him, and leap up 
into a perfect interest and unison with his will, as the lover, 
friend, and husband of our souls. An intimacy has 
arisen between our finite spirits and his infinite spirit, 
which bounds beyond the fatherly and filial relationships 
so high and holy, into yet more endearing ties ; and we 
feel that its only true consummation is not in mere ap» 
prcebation or reward, but in an eternal union. The old pro- 
phet realized this feeling when he exclaimed of the future 
perfection of his country’s happiness, in reference to 
Jehovah, “and your land shall be married.” - It is fore- 
shadowed in the beautiful intimacy of the marriage state, 
when son and daughter leave father and mother and cleave 
unto each other as one flesh, as one spirit. It is the earn- 
est yearning of each soul which is inwardly opened to the 
truth and good of God. It is the union in love without 
fear or jealousy of the soul with God, which asks not for 
his gifts, but himself. The soul no longer fears God as 
a Ruler, nor merely reverences and obeys him as a Father, 
but loves him us a Husband. It feels He is not merely 
a Great Being, exalted in an outward altitude high above 
itself, but that he is very near and dear, a surrounding 
affection and an encircling love. As the truly married 
pair are to each other, one in will, in interest, and in 
sympathy, so is the youl to God. It assumes a perfect 
co-operation with the Divine and Human Will, and an 
everlasting Destiny. It contemplates, at length, all 
Humanity adorned as a Bride for her Divine Husband. 
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The final Destiny of Humanity may be sot forth as an 
ever blooming garden, as an existence undor the trees of 
life eternal, as a perpetual concert, as a never-ceasing 
harmony of hearts and harps ; but no sweeter or fonder 
idea can be entertained of it than as a Marriage Supper, 
as a Marriage Feast, in which the finite soul is wedded 
to the Infinite Spirit, in an unison of will and bliss which 
shall never pall, but be perpetuated for ever, God as 
one is true, but God as all is not only true, but more 
excellent. Obedience is good, honour is good, but love 
is best. Progress in knowledge and condition of soul is 
not mere change: and such progress should always be 
going on within us. We need not cease to honour the 
parent because we love the husband or chorish the wife. 
There are aspects from which we may contemplate God 
in all the varied relationships in which He has been ro- 
vealed to us ; but advancement iu our ideas of Him, and 
in the intimacy cf ow lives with Him, is our most 
glorious destiny until we blend with Him for ever, 
There is much then in the married relationship which 
may bring God nearer, and cause him to become dearer 
tous. It is an education of two human wills into unison, 
It is a culture of co-operation and of mutual sympathy. 
Tt is the development of one bond of love and virtue 
which may prepare two'souls for an even higher union and 
realization of love ; and tie together immortally the finite 
and the infinite. How religiously, how sacredly should 
the married condition be regarded! As a mutual ro- 
demption, as the salvation of each by each, it propares 
the way for the final redemption—the salvation of all 
by God. Unless we love those whom we see and whom 
we have most solemnly promised to love, how can we 
love Him whom we see not, and whom we ought to love 
in all His creatures? O then, let the married rela- 
tion be hallowed in our hearts! How largely will the 
sanctification which we may obtain from it, through 
the mutual increase of faith and good works which it may 
minister to us, conduce to our religious perfection and 
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ultimate bliss. Walking in our houscholds with a perfect 
heart, having joy in each other which passeth not away, 
we realize » present heaven here, and a heaven whieh 
shall last for ever in the immortal portion of our beings. 
By the practice of loving others, we enlarge our power of 
loving God himself. We find thus true morality and 
real religion to be one. The holy home will be the happy 
home, and those who best love each other will most 
realize the love of God which unites them. From the 
love of the child to the parent, we shall pass to the love 
of the Lover and Beloved, in relationship to Him who is 
the husband and lover of our souls. From the union of 
two finite wills in promoting each other’s bliss and virtue, 
the noblest preparation is made for the union of the finite 
with the Infinite Wall itself. O may this be our own 
experience! And as we grow together im conformity of 
will with each other, the longer our years are passed in 
companionship, so may time also witness for us, that for 
every year we have grown into higher likeness and 
resemblance to God, 


JOHN BROWN AT OSSETT. 


\ 


Tris is tho title of a little tract written by a young 
lady who is interested in our cause. It is written ina 
vivid spirit and popular style. Tt calls upon the people 
of Ossett to do their duty to our Tron Church there, and 
sets forth a simple and yet highly-liberal statement of 
the Unitarian Faith. It has been largely distributed at 
Ossett. It might be applied to other places. 
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PATRICK “CANNON. 
A Funeral Sermon. 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


“So Moses, the Servant of the Lord, 
died there in the land of Moab, accord- 
ing to the word of the Lord.” 


Dnvt. xxiv., 5. 


We may know where we were born, but we cannot know 
where we shall dic. We may go to the sea-side for health, 
and die there instead of dying at the little village where 
we were born, or in the large city which was the place of 
our nativity. We may sail over the ocean, and wander 
over distant foreign lands, and never return to the country 
of our birth. An accident may occur to us, or a provi- 
dence may be over us, and the way that has known us 
must know us no more. The death of Moses was a death 
with a great lesson, and all deaths have their lessons, if 
they have only teachings of remembrance and affection. 

We remember now the death of one who was away 
from us when he very recently departed this life, but 
whose presence during his life-time was very much with 
us, and was an active presence, and a quickening expres- 
sion of vitality whether in the pulpit or on the playground. 
He is with us now, in the immortality of remembrances, 
and he is yet gone, we trust, to the higher immortality 
with God, and to the life everlasting. He looked forward, 
himself, to the eternal end of his pilgrimage with the 
faith he had learned from Jesus, and with the trust which 
he held in God, as his Father and our Father, as his God 
and our God. He has gone quietly, as a trusting child, 
into the immediate presence of the Divine Father, and 
we are consoled with the faith that he has entered into 
the bosom of the infinite love, and that he is sharing in 
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the bliss of a higher progress to perfection ; wherein the 
effort shall not be lost, but the endeavour shall have 
wings strong enough to rise. 

Patrick Cannon died on the 20th of December, on 
the same date, which, two years before, took from him 
and from us our beloved friend Daniel Gaskell, with whom 
bo blessings and joys for ever and ever. It is a beautiful 
thing for us to remember them together, He who is so 
lately gone was very frequently the chaplain at the house 
of his grand old friend, and the companion of his declin- 
ing years, and the listener to his more serious thoughts. 

Atthe Kerns, Windormere—** Wooded Winandermere— 
the aver lake,” Ma. Cannon breathed his last. There, 
for about the last two years he had spent his life. And it 
wasa beautiful place, aplace delightfultolivein, and a place 
sweet, to die in. There, he had often, from the surface 
of tho lake near Silver How, beheld the glorious peak of 
Helvellyn stretching to the sky, as an ancient altar of God. 
As he went up tho lake, Langdon Pikes started from be- 
hind Furness Fells, and the massy front of Wetherlam 
appeared. A short pull would take his boat te Belle Isle, 
Loughrigg Foll was low in the distance, but the chain of 
hills terminated by Rydal Nab in full view. The banks 
of Windermere are rich in groves and woods and corn- 
fields. The long, wide, and deep valloy of Troutbeek, 
strotches finely away to the High Street Mountains, 
There are beautiful walks in every direction, and flowers 
and ferns and mosses and lichen by each roadside, and 
amid the fertile meadows. Tt was a beautiful place to 
live in, and a sweet place to die in, and although we might 
‘have liked him to depart from us here, his last home was 
‘a place worthy of his remains which rest in it. 

Patrick Cannon was 86 years of age, ten years younger 
than his friend Mr. Gaskell. ‘They were long and worthy 
lives, but the real length of a life is not always actually 
in harmony with its duration, but is to be counted rather 
by the extent of its thoughts and employments than by 
its months and years, In Mr. Cannon's case his life had 
been duly and even largely employed. 
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He was a student at York College, under the principal- 
ship of Mr. Kenrick, at the same time that Dr. Hunter was 
at that establishment. They were both natives of Shef- 
field. He attended lectures also at the Kdinburgh and 
Glasgow Universities, and opened his ministry in Scotland, 
at Edinburgh, where he was fixed for three or four years. 
His personal inclinations, however, were never in favour 
of the regular ministry. He was always very conscien- 
tious in the performance of his duties, and the responsi- 
bilities became too great for him whenever he was in a 
place for any length of time. He supplied at many 
chapels in different parts of England. For some years 
he was resident in London, and acted as a kind of curate 
to the venerable Mr. Belsham, when he was too unwell to 
fill his pulpit. A long and considerable career of tuition 
opened before him, and he became serially the tutor of 
young men of many important families. His faculty for 
instruction was very great, and his conscientiousness was 
so good and his method so accurate, that his pupils were 
very successful under his tuition, and some of them have 
highly distinguished themselves. After many years em- 
ployed in this way, he became minister of our Chapel 
here in Wakefield, in which duty he remained for a few 
years, but again found the responsibility too great for 
him, and resigned his office. You may, many of you, 
remember his appearance and services in your pulpit as 
your regular minister: and you have often since looked 
forward with pleasure to his occasional ministrations to 
you. He was never idle as a preacher, but always ready 
to aid a brother minister, or to help as a supply the 
temporary wants of a congregation. He had preached 
in ulmost every chapel of our denomination in the country, 
and rendered very generous services to the missionary 
congregations in our neighbourhood. He had made an 
income sufficient for himself from his engagements in 
tuition, and his services in the pulpit were a delight and 
a pleasure to him. In the latter part of his life his ser- 
mons were always under revision, and he never passed by 
any new speculation of religion, or any new interpretation 
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of tho soriptures without giving it due consideration, 

Mr. Cannon was a learned man, and under his tutor, 
Mr. Kenrick, and by his own private studies afterwe ards, 
had been brought to a knowledge of the ancient languages, 
in especial relation to the Old ‘and Now Testament. writ: 
ings. Ho has left behind him no book or publication 
whatever. Jesus never wrote anything, but lived his life 
and spoke his word, and Paul wrote after him, Soorates 
nover wrote anything, but asked his questions and inferred 
his truth, and Plato gave his great thoughts to the world, 
Mr, Cannon has printed no book, but he spoke what he 
wrote, and although he may have no great interpreter, 
his reasonings and sentiments have entered many minds 
and filled with true emotion many hearts. 

My. Cannon must be called a minister of the Old School, 
but ho was a liboral minister of it, and in his latter days 
he certainly approached the new school, and did not look 
unfavourably upon in, He gave great attention to all the 
advances in theology, and was deeply interested in the 
disoussions and controversies of our late years, upon reli- 
gion and science. In his sympathies for all religions he 
was broad and liberal, while not only theoretically, but 
practically, hoe was a most consistont Unitarian. He was 
Unitarian of tho Unitarians in conviction and in practice, 
He could see with no pleasure Unitarians in habitual 
attendance at the Parish Church, or passing about from 
place to place of worship. Ho know that Jesus had most 
clearly taught that God the Wather should alone be wor- 

shipped, and ho could not see that those who professed 
their faith in Jesus should attend tho ritual Churches, 
where other imaginary beings were adored in connection 
with the Divine Unity. And wo know that he was right 
in this, and wo honour his consistency in its practice, as 
wo admiro the agreement in his theory with reason and 
truth. A confossor with the life is often moro worthy 
than a confessor with the lips, and the demonstration of 
practico is more real than the avowal of words, 

Tn private life My, Cannon was a very charming cha- 
racter, and naturally made many friends, His vivacity 
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was great, he was quick and natural in everything. His 
conversational powers were very marked and excellent, 
and the words rattled from his mouth like ripe nuts that 
fallin the wind. He was overflowing with anecdotes and 
remembrances of incident, and full of wit and humour 
and verbal sport. He was not, however, without high 
interest in the serious affairs of life, and he was deeply 
devoted to the afflicted and bereaved. All distress moved 
his sympathy, and many instances of adversity received 
his help. His counsel and his suecour were always freely 
given, and the letters he wrote to friends at a distance, 
who were in affliction, bereavement and trouble, were un- 
countable. He died peaceably, quietly, pleasantly, in his 
sleep, with a smile that remained upon his face somo 
while after his death. A beantiful life, and a beautiful 
death! Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, for 
they rest from their labors and their works do follow them! 

I have thus, given a meagre outline of u good life. 
May its teaching have been received by you with pleasant 
remembrances and kind reflection, Patrick Cannon was 
a firm believer in immortality, and he has left this life 
with the faith that he shall have the experience of the 
entry into another life. We shall all have to go where 
he bas gone. Let us all, then, endeavour to live such 
lives here, as shall enable us to live better lives hereafter. 
Let us be earnest in our duties, and clear in conscience, 
and open to the truth, Let our public lives be service- 
able and useful, and our private lives honest and loying. 
As Moses saw his promised land before he departed, so 
may we behold ours. May our trust in immortality grow 
stronger and stronger amid the afflictions and adversitios 
of time. In the supposed ascension of Christ, may we 
see the upturned ancient faces beaming bravely with the 
hope of eternal life, and may we receive that ascension 
of the Spirit which Jesus really undertook, and follow 
after him into the spheres of the unknown and infinite. 

One by one, the good and the holy and the wise are 
taken from us, One by one, the loving and the beloved 
are removed from our midst. Where all these are gone 
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we shall not fear to go, but should far rathor wish to find, 
and we shall at length find it, Our eternal destiny is in 
the universal harmony, Lot ws live such lives, then, 
that we may go whore Mosos wont, that we may ascend 
where Jesus asconded, and where all the good, and true, 
and loving, and merciful, and mock, and forgiving, have 
alsogone, ‘The multitude of saints who have gone before 
us in immortal hope, as truo children of the Universal 
Father, give us trust that we shall also go where they are, 
into the love of God, and into the bliss of his Divine 
Presence. 


DEVOTIONAL INCONSISTENCY, 
(Prom the Correspondence of the Unitarian 
Tevald.) 


: dL 


To ram Eprrors.—At a recent public Unitarian meeting, 
a leading London minister asked “ how it was, that whilst 
Unitarianism proved very attractive to a certain class of 
men up to a certain point, it failed to retain its hold upon 
these converts, who seemed to use Unitarian’ chapels 
simply as a house of passage to other realms of thought?” 

That this is a faet, and no isolated exporionce, was 
testified to by others who wore present, and T assume 
that itis a matter for regrot to/all earnest Unitarians 5 1 
shall therefore bo glad if you cun find space for whut seems 
to mo to be an important solution of the problem. 

“One great attraction of Unitarianism is its profession 
of perfect freedom of thought and inquiry in religious 
matters, and one who is longing for some place of rest for 
his weary soul, without cramping and distorting his) intel 
lect, might reasonably hope to find in it such a spiritual 
home. From nino-tenths of our published discourses 
and addresses, an inquirer would naturally conclude that 
Unitarianism is primarily and essentially Theism, and 
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that any oxtornal knowledge of Christinnity would) be 
rogarded as of quite secondary importance, — LE it regands 
Josus Christ simply ay aman, like one of ourselves, and 
thorefore finite and linblo to the same hvu errors wad 
wooknossos 4 mon and women of toeday, thon it would 
soom that Unitarianivm has no special right or need to 
owll itsel! Christianity, As well might any religious foo 
thinkors adopt such toachings as they might think true 
wid odifying from Mahomet, Buddha, or Confucius, wad 
vall themmolves Mahomodans, de, Tt is just here that t 
think one of the principal causes why Unitarianivn is not 
so ofliciont ag it might be, can bo explained, Tn one word 
~«Incousistoncy, A, passage from one of our mont intelli 
gont ministors in tho north will explain oxaetly my mein 
ings “ Wo spon of Jesus asa tian, and net in any sense 
of the word a God, or somi-diving min (1 day it with the 
whmost royoronee and moroly ada staboment of what 1 
hold to bo our common practice), and it is, f think, highly 
inconsistent with our doctrinal teaching when we use the 
words “our Saviour,” and pray “through Christ,” Wo, 
Boing familiar with many Unitarian litturgion and service 
bookw, | onty know of one which is not open to this serious 
objection, tho exception boing the small “ Liturgy of the 
Bund of Waith,” (Wakelleld.) Now, personally, | do not 
think that a littrey noed necossurily be narrow and 
irrational, but that a welbeditod book of Aspirations, 
Moditations, wand some servicod tn the form of Reve © 
Voysoy’s beautiful “Sorvieo of Bonediation,” porfoctly free 
from the objectionable phasoology to which | have referred 
vbovoeanight offen bo used with advantage, and prove 
helpful in more wayw than one, Bub why whould we, in 
general, have to endure so much ti our introductory 
vervicos (which, by the way, should certainly not be re- 
quod as of los# importance than tho sermon), with 
which noithor our hoarty or hoad# cin have may sympathy, 
and by which wo consequently become positively horod ? 
That wo can attach ofhor monnings to certain expret 
sions in our Liturgies, prayors and hymns, and thet whioh 
they, from association, naturally suggest, does not mend 
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matters, but only strengthens the charge of inconsistency 
which is repeatedly being urged against Unitarianism. 
Last of all, do not our liturgies often suggest that 
though a minister may not be hampered by subscription 
to any form of creed, yet he must, judging from his pulpit 
utterances, have to exercise largely that ‘‘ mental reserve ” 
in the introductory service, which we so righteously de- 
plore in other quarters than our own ?—Yours faithfully, 
B. D, Goprrey. 


Il. 


To tHe Eprrors.—Your correspondent B. D. Godfrey 
has, in his communication in your last issue, well opened 
the question of Devotional Inconsistency. I believe that 
Liturgies as well as Free Prayer should be used in our 
Unitarian Services, although there is decided objection 
to any one liturgy or series of liturgies being imposed 
upon our people. Before the general enforcement of the 
Missale Romanum upon the Roman Church, each bishop 
was enabled to form his own liturgy for the use of his 
diocese ; and the Romish Missal was not a devotional 
improvement, but a more dogmatic and barren concen- 
tration of religious forms. Were any such course followed 
by us, our case would become similar. The liturgy of 
the Church of England also is deficient of the devotional 
elements of the Romish missal, which it imitates, although 
it has the improvement of a beautiful prayer from the 
Greek liturgy. The earliest) Unitarian liturgies were 
founded cn the Church of England Common Prayer, but 
as the Romish Missal lessened the devotion, while it con- 
centrated the dogma, of the old independent Episcopal 
forms of service, so did the early Unitarian liturgy lessen 
the devotional breadth, while it retained many of the old 
and worn-out theological expressions of the English Com- 
mon Prayer. The doxologies were indeed extended, but 
such expressions as “through Jesus Christ” were retained 
at the end of prayers, in real inconsistency with the doc- 
trines of our faith. 
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It is to this inconsistency which Mr. Godfrey rightly 
objects. Whatever some of our forefathers thought, we 
now think that all our prayer should be directed to God 
alone-—that the work done through Jesus has been 
accomplished long since—that all we have to ask should 
be directly addressed to God, and not to Him through 
any one, but in perfect trust in his own goodness and 
mercy. It is very inconsistent, then, that in our Uni- 
tarian Liturgies, we are so often compelled to listen to 
addresses to God, through Jesus Christ, or for the sake of 
Jesus Christ, anda reform in this particular is much 
needed. We have to address God alone in prayer, and 
our inconsistency in using old forms is great, while fresh 
devotional expression is ever desirable in accordance with 
our modern conditions and advanced thoughts, 

In addition to my Band of Kath Liturgy and the Rev. 
©. Voysey’s Mewsed Pray Book, 1 may mention the 
Kuening Liturgy, written and used by the poet Johns, 
one of our best hymn writers, when he was minister of 
the Bowden Hill Chapel, Crediton, as containing some 
most bewutiful services of » modern form. May such 
services, constantly improving, increase among us, and 
enable us better to raise our devotions to God, in the 
language of our own days, and with the application of 
scientific knowledge, Some advance is to be remarked 
in the London Liturgy of len Services, but inconsistent 
formulation of Scripture is there to be noticed, and ‘the 
inconsistent form of closing prayer is there continued, 

Many ministers suffer ai the liturgies which their 
congregations present to them, and others abstain from 
the forms of expression which hurt their consciences,— 
Yours truly, Goopwyn Baruny, 


It. 


To min Kpizorsi—My friend Mr. Barmby reminds me 
that, when £ first delivered a lecture—‘ lhe true wor- 
shippers worship the Father,”-—and gave what appeared 
to mo conclusive arguments against prayer to Christ, an 
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orthodox hearer remarked that I did pray to him after 
all ; and it proved that he so interpreted the conclusion of 
my prayer, ‘ through Jesus Christ.” But I thought that 
Unitarians knew the difference botween “through” and 
“to,” andalso between ‘“inthename of Christ,” and “forthe 
sake of Christ.” We ask no intercessor when we pray 
to the Father “in the name of Christ,” or “ through 
Christ,” ¢.e., as his disciples ; for we do so, believing that 
the Father loveth us. 

One of our correspondents thinks that we deify Christ 
if we call him our Saviour; but surely, while in the 
highest sense God is our Saviour and our Father, we give 
these titles to his children who stand in this relation to 
us. If we supposed “ that the work done through Jesus 
has been accomplished long since,” that he was only the. 
Saviour of those whom he brought to God during his earthly 
ministry, where is the propriety of calling ourselves christ- 
ians? Without laying any stress on the miracles 
imputed to him, many ;Unitarians conscientiously own 
him as “their Saviour,” for so they have often felt him; 
and “their Lord,” for none of those who are called Lords 
have had the same sway in their hearts. No doubt there 
are many who have a Christ-like faith in God and the 
heavenly life, who own no special obligation to Christ ; 
but there are others, whose intellect regards God as 
incomprehensible, who own their access to the “Father,” 
to Christ and those who share his spirit. 

The difficulty that now exists in framing a liturgy 
which shall meet the wants of those who would “ pray 
with the spirit and with the understanding also,” makes 
me more tolerant than I used to be towards those who 
conform to the Established worship. But there is. this 
difference : the Church and the creed-bound sects pro- 
fess uniformity, and, in the Church, creeds ave recited in 
which those who stand up are presumed to join; while, 
amongst us, it is constantly affirmed that the worshippers 
are not bound by utterances from the pulpit. Yet a 
congregation is responsible for the liturgy it adopts, and 
those who speak are certainly expected to believe. | Minis- 
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ters may read the lessons historically, as what was; said, 

by them of old time ; owr prayers are what we say. It 

is not easy to decide all these cases of conscience for our. 

- Selves ; it is almost impossible to decide them for others. 
Russein L. CARrunrnr. 


IV. 


To rue Eprrors.—My friend Mr. Russell Carpenter gives 
me a.further opportunity of illustrating the meaning of 
my, previous communication under the above title, Of 
course, I did not mean that prayer “through” Christ 
was prayer “to” Christ, But prayer through Christ does 
imply to many through the intercession of Christ ; and 
asking God through Christ, or for his sake or in his name, 
is expressive of a doubt of his direct good will to our- 
selves. We plead in this way, not to his absolute good- 
ness, but in virtue of the goodness of another, or because 
the virtues of this other brought our forefathers and our- 
selves to the religion in which we stand, The incon- 
sistency is that in this way we lean upon another, and do 
not show perfect trust in the unlimited goodness of God 
to each of his children. The Father loveth ts, and each 
of his children should go to Him for his mercies’. sake, 
for his truth and righteousness sake, pleading their own 
penitence, and trusting only in his meroy. 

In the expression I used, “ that the work done through 
Jesus had been accomplished long since,” | referred to his 
earthly work. We cannot now ask him eternally to heal 
the sick or to forgive the sinner. ‘Tho influence of Jesus 
is immortal; but our works must save us, although in 
his spirit we live. The repetition of his name as Lord ! 
Lord ! or the repetition of the worn-out term “through 
Christ,” are poor in comparison with the vivid utterance 
of our souls to God in our own words and with our pre- 
sent ideas. We do not in this way deny Jesus, but we 
follow on after him, in giving ourselves to the Father, as 
he went to the Father in spirit and in truth. 

It seems to me that the retention of worn out phrases, 
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which meant much when they were instituted as expres- 
sions of the loyalty which bore the cross and despised the 
shame, but the very meaning of which is now disputed, 
is a greatly inconsistent thing on the part of Rational 
Unitarians. In public worship the large majority of us 
have no pleasure in them. Devotional sevices should 
not be stereotyped, but have their periodical revisions. 
With the increase of our knowledge we have ever new 
occasions of praise, thanksgiving and worship, as well as 
errors to omit and larger and more spiritual views to 
display ; and now science is revealing to us so many more 
of the wonders of Nature, we should glorify its God by 
a revision of our devotions in harmony with our large 
appreciation of his wisdom, love and goodness.—Yours 
EY any Goopwyn Barmy. 


NOTICES. 


THERE is double service held every Sunday at Ossett : 
Morning, 10-30; Evening, 6 o’clock. 

Mr. Bower, of Dewsbury, is now the principal preacher 
at Ossett. 

After a year’s acceptable service, Mr. W. T. Taylor 
has resigned. 

A candidate for preaching at Barnsley is required. 

Help is wanted for the Easter Bazaar, and our general 
subscriptions are now due. 


CES 
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SUSTENTATION FUND. 


1877, 


Grant from from Popple Fund , 
AINSwWoRTH : Rev. Ephraim Turland 
BricHtTon: Mr. Jacob Boys ., 
BraprorpD: Mrs. Brumfitt 
CHESTERFORD: Mr. Shelford . 
CARLISLE: Mr, Charles Wardlaw 
Croypon: Mr, Cuddeford . - A 
Drewssury: Mr. R, Thornton .° , 
35 Mr. John Bower 

DUNDEE: Mr. David Jobson 
EBFORD BARTON: Miss Lee : 
FRAMLINGHAM: Rev, Thomas Cooper 
GREETLAND: Mrs, Stott .  . 
Hui: Miss Wilkinson . 

ra Mr. John Wilkinson , : 
HORBURY : Mr, Mortimer . : . 

7 Mrs. Mortimer , Saar 
IsLE oF MAN: Mr. Edgar Robinson . 
K&rIGHLEY: Mr. Jesse Jones. . 
KENDAL: Mr, John Thompson . 
x Mr. M. De Rome Awe 

Lunps : Mr. T. H. Atkinson. 

§ Mr, J. Winpenny . . ’ 
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Lancaster: Miss Lamport 
Mr. Richard Cleminson, 
5 Mr. Joseph Hemingway 
LEAMINGTON : Mr. T, R. Mason 
LowrEstorr: Mrs. H. s. Stacey . 
Lonpon : Mr. George Booth 
A Rey. J. Taylor 
7m Rey. Charles Howe 
A Mr. J. Corfield . - A 
4 Mr, H. Jeffery 
% Mr. Bernard Godfrey . 4 


‘Morey: Mr. Henry Sunderland 
‘Mriton MowpBkay: Mr. R. Palmer, 


Oe ; Mr. J. Bailey 


‘MancuestEr: Mr, George Woolley . 


Ossett: Mr. David Laycock . P 
- My, David Briggs. . tt. 
Pupsby: Mr, John Dokson ‘ : 
PrreRBoRoUGH : Mr. J. T. Markley . 
RerrorD: Mr, T. Harrison 
Sotsserr: Mr, John Matthews . 
SHEFFIELD: Mr. Paul Gill 
SOUTHAMPTON : Miss Spencer . 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS: Mrs, Slater 
WAKEFIELD: Rev. Goodwyn Barmby 


£ Mrs, Marriott. H 
a Mrs, Stansfeld . : 
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SHIBBOLETH. 


BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


“Then said they unto him, say 
now Shibboleth ; and he said 
Sibboleth ; for he could not 
Jrame to pronounce it right. 
Then they took him and slew 

him.” 
Jupa@us, xii, 6, 
So tHE Gileadites served the Ephraimites, in the time of 
the judgeship of Zephthah; and in a similar manner, 
and in an equally bad way have many people acted to 
other people since that time. A distinction in a sound 
—a difference in a letter have divided masses of human 
kind from each other, and things of no more value than 
these have embroiled in blood the peoples of the earth, 
The petty distinctions of theology, the artful dogmata 
of a creed, the little bye-words of religious animosity 
have developed warfare in the world in shameful pro- 
portions and divided society with a rancour as enduring 

as it is bitter. 

In treating of the Homoousion and Homoiousion con- 
troversy respecting the consubstantiality of the Father and 
the Son in the old Christian theology, Gibbon writes— 

“The sect which asserted the doctrine of a similar 
substance was the most numerous, at least of the pro- 
vinces of Asia; and when the leaders of both partics 
were assembled in the council of Selencia their opinion 
would have prevailed by a majority of 105 to 43 bishops, 
The Greek word which was chosen to express this mys- 
terious resemblance bears so close an affinity to the ortho- 
dox symbol, that the profane of every age have derided 
the furious contests which the difference of a single diph- 
thong excited between the Homoousians and the Homodou- 
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sians. As it frequently happens that the sounds and 
characters which approach the nearest to each othor 
accidentally represent the most opposite ideas, the obsery- 
ation would be itself rediculous if it were possible to mark 
any real and sensible distinction between the doctrines 
of the Semi-arians, as they were improperly styled, and 
that of the Catholics themselves. The Bishop of Poitiers, 
who in his Phrygian exile, very wisely aimed at a coali- 
tion of parties, endeavours to prove that by a pious and 
faithful interpretation, the Homozousion may be reduced 
to a consubstantial sense. Yet he confesses that the 
word has a dark and suspicious aspect ; and as if dark- 
nesswere congenial to theological pursuits, the Semi-arians 
who advanced to the doors of the church, assailed them 
with the most unrelenting fury.” 

In fact a simple little letter, an iota, at that time 
divided the church into a state of opposition so virulent 
that its poisonous influence affected the morality of those 
engaged in it, and destroyed the practical spirit of charity 
in their midst. 

We may not, have at this time such controversies as 
depend upon single letters, such as the Shibboleth of the 
Gileadites under Zephthah, or as the iota which was 
attempted to be introduced in the Christian Homoou- 
sion discussion, but we must bear in mind that all such 
theological differencés as partake of their spirit are in 
their nature immoral and irreligious. We do not admit 
pronunciation to be an ordeal of life or death, or the 
introduction of a little letter into a word to be a proof 
of heresy and impiety, but if we attempt to force the 
words of our creeds npon the consciences of others, we 

act in the spirit of those who did this, and must neces- 
sarily enter upon the same course of evil contention and 
persecution. The enforcement of a confession of creed, 
however august, as a symbol, is no less evil than the 
infliction of some little word upon the consciences of 
human kind, 

It is not by loud words or by contentious epithets, that 
religion becomes amplified, and grows larger in spirit—it 
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is not by insistance upon the use of obscure terms, and 
subtle expressions that it can ever become popular and 
inspire the natural love of God in men and women, but 
only through the soft and winning speech of sympathy 
_will it reach the fibres of the human heart, and by the 
use of simple language attract and enlighten the mind. 
In Charles Dickens, we read—* Little Dorrit turned at 
the door to say ‘God bless you! She said it very softly, 
but perhaps she may have been as audible above—who 
knows !—as a whole cathedral choir.” Doubtless such a 
speech, so said, would have been as well heard in heaven 
as the whole orchestra of creation! It is not by mys- 
terious words that we get to know God—all our attempted 
definitions of him are failures—our highest language will 
not describe him aright—our noblest conceptions fall 
short of his glory—but althoygh we may not understand 
him, we may feel him in his love to us, we may know 
him by his goodness, and our simplest expression of this 
may do more justice to his being than a dictionary of 
chosen terms. We may not understand and we may 
reject all the creeds that are offered to us, and yet we 
may feel God to be within us, and around us, and above 
us, in a sense far fuller than any of the symbols of theo- 
logy can express. We may not be able to pronounce the 
words that are set forward for our use but our inartioulate 
faith may yet be wide as the universe, and though we 
fail in human creed we may succeed in divine deed, 
through the help of that Holy Spirit the operations of 
which we can feel although we cannot express them. 

It is clear in this way, how we should feel with regard 
to others. As there are words which we cannot pro- 
nounce, as there are creeds which we cunnot understand 
or receive, so may it be with others, with regard to our 
pronounceable words, and with respect to those prospects 
of faith which shine before us so brightly and so cheerily, 
They may not be able to call themselves by our namo, or 
to serve God according to our prayers. As we to others, 
so they to us, cannot conform with regard to this worship 
or with respect to this rite. Shall we then insist upon 
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their saying our Shibboleth or shall we declare against 
the little iota which to them appears so valuable? Not 
so would we be treated ourselves. Not so should we 
treat others. The historical allusions which are here 
implied were disgraceful both to Hebrew and to Christian. 
The golden rule stands here and everywhere, and it is 
only that which can stand. Opinions always change. 
Doctrines live for an age and then die, and arise again 
under new forms and in new bodies. The law of love is 
alone eternal and unchangeable. We are infidels to the 
teachings of others—others are infidel to ours. We are 
not believers in things which are taught in the world, 
but we are believers in things which appear to us to be 
more noble and far truer. We are all of us in our differ- 
ent sects and parties, undergoing these different trans- 
formations of faith, with regard to other communions 
and in relationship to our own. What ought, then, to 
be our position with respect to each other, but one of 
unlimited charity? What right have we to call by hard 
names those who differ from us? We also differ from others 
as much as these dissent from us. We are all children in 
different classes in the school of God, and we shall best 
serve our schoolmaster by learning our own lessons, and 
by preserving general order and good conduct in that 
divine academy which is no less real, although we may 
not understand its system or have passed through all its 
forms. We shall go on to pass through its forms, and to 
know more and more ; and it is well not to despise those 
who are behind us, or to condemn those who are before 
us. Perpetual study is the course that we should take, 
so that we may ever know more and more, but constant 
charity should also rule our hearts with regard to those 
who profess to know what we have not attained. 

The faith which becomes us best will be one that shall 
be freed from the minuteness of creeds and without any 
Shibboleths in its plans, or iota discussions in its churches. 
We want a faith broad as the universe which will take in 
and rightly apportion the excellent parts of the faith of 
others. We want not so much to say to others “you 
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and I differ on this and that,” as to say to them “ you 
and Tagree on that and this.” Our grand points of 
agreement will thus become prominent, and our positions 
of darkness and difference will be lost sight of in this 
_ larger light. Of course there are some points of doctrine 
so decidedly opposed to our own, that we can hold no 
reconciliation with them. By no means would I counsel 
any weak compromises in such matters. Hold fast to 
the truth and do not bate a jot of it. But notwithstand- 
ing this, as far as the whole religious world of people are 
concerned, look on them kindly, although they may not 
have all the truth, and, consider them intelligently as 
you can, although you may not have all knowledge. Do 
not go upon your missions to the heathen, as if you knew 
all things and they knew nothing! Do not imagine that 
those who are called infidels have no belief! Look into 
the truth of the old stories you have received against 
Jews and Musselmen! Remember that God is the light 
and preserver of all human beings, and not the help only 
of one religious sect. What wonderful and august reli- 
gions have lived ‘and perished before him! Assyria, 
Babylon, Egypt, have deposited their gourgeous temples 
in the dust, but for what ages, what millions served in 
them, honored the divine above themselves, chorussed 
the heavens with songs of praise, and although Jesus 
had not arisen, took the vessel over the river inthe mysteries 
of the faith, which should land them upon the shores of 
immortality! Druidism, Brahminism, Buddhism, have 
all principles underlying them of deep importance, and 
worthy of all respect and reverence, and the worth of 
our present form of religious faith increases as we take 
into it the knowledge of all past religions—the philosophy 
of Greece and the piety of Palestine—the wisdom of Con- 
fucius and the love of Jesus, and as we receive their 
sublime suggestions, their bright revelations, their holy 
inspirations, their intimations of the immortality of truth 
and gleams of eternal life, into souls that are wide as the 
ether, but lowly and loving as the children of God. We 
cannot know too much or be too much interested, not 
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only in the faith in which we ourselves have been born, 
and in which we have been raised up and enlightened, 
but also in all the other forms of faith in which the 
varied great populations of the earth have been cradled, 
and which, under the government of God, have been 
wrought out to bring at length all humanity into the 
unity of the spirit and into the bond of peace. 

Personally our course is clear. It is the main prin- 
ciples of religion which we have to seck, and to disavow 
all that doctrinal poorness which makes much of little 
things. It is the golden rule of Jesus, of Confucius, of 
Tsocrates, and of a hundred more, that we should love and 
obey above all things else. To love one another as God 
loves us, and to do unto others as we would be done to 
by them, is the great object of religion, and not only our 
duty in time but our hope in immortality. The little 
differences of doctrine which so cruelly divide human 
kind will become less and less as the ages advance in 
love and intelligence. The great errors of religion are 
at the present time receiving their death-blows under 
the combined influences of reason and of conscience. 
The reign of truth is extending mightily and will prevail, 
and at length the love of God and each other will be the 
sole religion of earth and of heaven. 

Let us establish then, no Shibboleths which shall cause 
evil to others. Tests and creeds let them be far from 
us. We ourselves, as well as the more enlightened of 
other religious communions, are moving onward to a 
greater knowledge of the truth and to a clearer conception 
of the way of life. We shall be some of us behind and 
some of us before the others in this glorious progress. 
Let us bear with each other in our slower or faster steps. 
God is over all, guiding his children into his more perfect 
ways, and by his spirit and his power he will do for us 
more than we can ask or think. The true faith is in his 
guidance —is in his direction. We may not doubt that 
for a moment. He will bring all things to perfection. 
He will make all things right. Our personal time in 
this life is short, and we cannot therefore see all his ways, 
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but the knowledge that has come to us through history, 
and the growth of power which has increased within the 
human mind enable us to understand the workings of 
his providence and something of that glorious design 
which he is fulfilling for us. Let us do our part then, 
in a manly spirit, but with reverent steps. Let us cleave 
to the divine law of love and to the venerable search for 
truth. Let us pass from form to form in the school of 
God, enlightening our present knowledge by knowledge 
yet to come, growing in love and in kindness, and holding 
fast ever to those great principles of religion which were 
the soul of Jesus and are the salvation of human kind. 


THE NEW LECTIONARY: 
Chapter XVIII. Hafiz. 


Prociamm the good tidings of oneness with Thee that 
above this transitory life I may be lifted immortal. 

A bird of paradise am I ; my heart’s desire is to fly to 
Thee, away from the traps and temptations of this world. 

If Thou shouldst deign in thy great mercy to call me 
thy faithful servant, how joyously would I take leave of 
the mean concernsand miserable vanities of this transitory 
existence. 

O Allah ! from the bright vapours which surround thy 
throne, pour out upon me a flood of the graces of thy 
goodness, before I am borne away like dust before the 
wind. 

Come hither, 0, my loved ones, to my tomb, with wine 
and music, and possibly at the sound of your cheerful 
voices, and the music of your melody, I may cease from 
slumber and arise from among the dead. 

Come forth and show thyself, O, type of all good ; 
manifest thyself, so that Hafiz may bid adieu to this life 
and to this lower world. 

O, my soul, be thou the servant of Allah, the king of 
the universe, and be thyself a king. 
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Seek to abide for ever under the care and protection 
of Allah. 

The enemies of the true faith may be many; but a 
thousand of them shall count as naught, and they shall 
be as nothing, even though hosts of such unbelievers 
should cover the hills. 

O Hafiz! choose thou the service of Allah, the all- 
powerful, and go forward boldly in the right path. 


HINDOO CREMATION. 


Europeans are not admitted to the walled enclosure in 
which the Hindoos of Bombay burn their dead. This 
cremation ground is about a hundred yards long and 
thirty wide, bounded on one side by a high road. On 
the other side, the soil of the adjoining grave yard rises 
so high that, standing there, one can observe the pro- 
cesses of cremation. By the side of the wall next the 
road, there is a long shed, in which the family and friends 
of the deceased range themselves. At one time, I saw 
three bodies burning upon as many pyres. The attend- 
ants appeared to be very skilful in selecting and building 
up the firewood with four strong timbers at the corners, 
of sufficient substance to hold the burning wood of the 
pyre together until the body is consumed and these 
sustaining posts are charred, and fall upon it in ashes. 
On the ground in front of the mourners’ shed, they build 
the pyres ; the body is laid inja shroud upon wood and 
covered with sufficient to insure complete destruction. 
The fires blaze away in the fierce sunlight, the attendants 
occasionally stepping forward to pull the logs together 
with a long staff which each one carries in his hands ; 
and in about two hours from the first cry of the mourners, 
when the body is first enveloped in flame, the pyre has 
crumbled into a deep bed of fiery ashes which are scatter- 
ed by the wind. I did not find that the operation was 
offensive : but then I was upon the windward side. 
ArtHuR ArNoLD.—TZhrough Persia by Caravan. 
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THE MUSIC OF GOD. 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


Music is the full development and accomplishment of 
sound, It is the voice of loveliness and beauty which 
appeals to us. It is the speech and song of the universe, 
and yet it is more than these, for it is the spiritual con- 
dition of its concert of notes and sounds. It goes far 
deeper than into the depths of the voice ; it lives in the 
depths of our hearts. It is not only a harmony of sounds, 
or the harmony of our own beings, but it is our harmony 
with the universe, with humanity, and with God. 

Music as an art is very beautiful, it is the most spirit- 
ual of the arts, and comes nearer to the brain than any 
other. It is the combination of discords with concords 
in harmony. Music as a nature is even more morally 
lovely. It is musical natures which give unison to 
society, and peace to the world of human beings. There 
is a rhythm in universal life which is unsurpassably 
grand. A musical idea and conduct will harmonize our 
intercourse, and make association sweet and pleasant. 
Tho idea of music in society is an harmonious union in 
life and deed; and an harmonious nation is a truly peace- 
ful, educated, enlightened and cultured people. The 
analogies of music are all social and benevolent. 

God is our music, and has been so from everlasting 
to everlasting. He is of course so in the deepest, highest, 
broadest, most inmost sense. If we realize the being of 
God, not only throughout the universe, but in our own 
consciousness, He is really present with us. And what 
a sense of trust, and peace, and harmony, does this con- 
ception convey to us. We are never alone when God is 
with us, and cannot be in solitude when we can enter 
into Divine Communion. If we want a friend in adversity 
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—God is that friend, who will enable us to bear patiently, 
and to strive valiantly. If we want a comforter in afflic- 
tion, God will give us consolation through the remem- 
brance of his mercies and the knowledge of his love will 
be a balm to our sorrows, and the confidence of his eternity 
assure us in the overcoming of the troubles of time. 

The influence of religion upon our souls is very musical, 
Without religion we are subjects of discord and dishar- 
mony. Without the knowledge of God, without the con- 
sciousness of his being, and the sense of his presence 
with us, notwithstanding our human socitey, we are alone 
inthe universe. No human intercourse can make amends 
for the loss of the Divine Communion. Although our 
associations with each other are frequent and fertile with 
incident and delight, there are constantly coming periods 
when we want a society which shall be more than human, 
and feel in ourselves for God, and stretch our spirits after 
him. Our human friends may be separated from us in 
the journeys of life—the mountains may rise between us, 
and the oceans divide us from each other—the couch of 
affliction, and the bed of death may take many from us— 
our affections may become weakened, and our sympathies 
rent asunder—but such can never be the case with regard 
toour Divine Friend—His all Holy Spirit is ever near us— 
nearer than anything else, and nothing but our own sins 
and iniquities can divide it from us—and his love is ever 
poured upon us without measure, however sinful we are, 
although our vices and impicties estrange us from him ; 
and death itself will not separate us from him, for Hesis 
the Immortal Spirit and the Everlasting Life. Our 
human friends may leave us and desert us, in the same 
way under which we may turn away from them, but, 
although, we turn away from God, our Divine Friend 
will never be otherwise than true to us, will never leave 
us, or cease to pardon our transgressions, but. will con- 
tinue our daily help and our Eternal Saviour. 

We may live in the experience of all the discords of 
the evil in the world, we may have our laws jarred by all 
the sharp notes of personal quarrels, and by the horrible 
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sounds of all the vile, and cruel, and mercenary, and 
terrible selfish warfare of the world ; we may have our 
hearing snocked by vicious tones, and subtle and 
defiling words, and we may listen to no harmony from 
our fellow creatures—but even in these straits—God 
will be our music, and if we go to Him in the spirit 
of true religion, we shall hear within us the teachings of 
the virtues of patience, and long suffering, and forbearance, 
we shall be calmed by the sweetness of his influence upon 
our evil passions and discontent, we shall be soothed and 
succoured by the sweet tuning of our spirits to his ; and 
we shall feel that above all the noises of the world that 
there is a Divine Music which will at length bring all 
the vacant sounds, and mean and foolish cries, and hoarse 
and unholy creeds, and vain oaths and lying imprecations, 
and false asseverations and horrid war cries and blas- 
phemies, with all their discords and dissonances, under 
the subjection to the law of moral harmony, which is 
the will of God and the ultimate destiny of the universe. 

How, after we have passed away from the quarrels of 
tongues and the noises of business, and from the harsh 
sounds of the fights of life do we find peace and swect- 
ness and comfort in the quiet ramble by the country side, 
or in the pleasant intercourse by the family fire, or in 
the eloquent silence and peopled solitude of our com- 
munion with God. It is then that we hear the spiritual 
music which is so eloquently filled with the voice of God, 
telling us to be at peace and be still, to rest and be quiet, 
not to yield ourselves to the discords around us, but to be 
all ear for that moral harmony which is the best of music. 
We have been tired and feverish and weary, but religion 
has spoken to us and given us rest. Thou thinkest thy- 
self alone, it says, but God is present with thee. Thou 
thinkest thyself to be philosophically cousidering things, 
but who bronght thee to that condition of the mind? It 
is the Divine Spirit, the Comforter, the Spirit of all Truth, 
whom Jesus foretold, and whom Plato taught, but who 
best reveals himself. ‘Thou thinkest that thou dost think 
thyself, but he is the author of all thought. He givest 
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thee intellect, inspiration and revelation—the grace of 
his love and the gift of his spirit. He is the only spirit 
of God who is God himself, who has envolved thee and 
will educate and exalt thee. Amid all the noises and 
discords of the world, it is best to hear and join in the 
music of his will and in the notes of his commandments. 
O, it is well to hear in the conscience his tuneful whis- 
per, “love ye one another,” and to be touched ever in 
the tenderest part of our spiritual beings with the re- 
membrance of that sweet word. The Hebrew light. of 
all our darkness, and the Confucian sage and numberless 
other holy ones, have uttered it in various ways, and 
their echoes have been splendid, but that word is in all 
human hearts the speech of God himself, and the con- 
science hears and confirms it. It it well also to hear in 
reason the holy word of God, “love ye the truth.” It 
is music indeed to hear it amid the lies and false asser- 
tions, and bitter accusations and noisy superstitions of 
the world. The full obedience to it will be the sanctifi- 
cation of the entire being. God’s commandment is truth, 
and we must be sanctified through his truth. Whenever 
we have the slightest idea that we are in error we must 
not rest until we attain the truth. We must not assume 
to believe falsely that which we do not believe. We 
must rise in truth, from moral truth to spiritual truth, 
until we ascend into everlasting light. Love and truth 
are high music of God by which we must quell the dis- 
sonances of our own souls, and the discord of evil. 

God is our music. He has made the song of life which 
we so often turn into a dirge. There are dissonant 
sounds in nature, but they are all wrought into the uni- 
versal harmony. There are dissonant sounds in our own 
souls, and we too frequently keep them at discord. Such 
is the difference between ourselves and Him who makes 
the true music of our lives. 

God is our music. When we are sorrowful from our 
imperfections, when we are weary of work, when we are 
dissatisfied with the result of our labers, when we are 
discontented with our associates and our neighbors, we 
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feel what a barren and prosaic life we possess. But when 
a noble ambition inspires us, we turn our thoughts to God 
and find inspiration from him, and with a vernal spirit 
and influence of new life in our hearts, we add labor to 
labor and increase virtue by virtue, until our whole exist- 
ence becomes poetical and musical. The breath of God 
blows among us, and our reeds sound upon the air. 
Music, is born amid our hearts and the pipe is prelude 
and prophecy of the organ. What beautiftl and divine 
harmony shall yet arise upon the earth! What lovely 
songs of peace and love and truth and freedom and cha- 
rity shall yet be echoed around its boundaries; and in 
the future lives how higher the anthems and how more 
glorious the praises. 

God is our music. Life without Him Would really be 
without key or chord. How dull and discordant would 
all things appear if we did not go back to the past of 
our race, and finding Him ruling among them, and being 
the controller of histcry and bringer of good out of evil, 
in subordination of the evil passions which made discord 
against his commandments ! How sad and poor would 
be our views of the future, if we heard not the music of 
God afar off, and with fullost trust in Him, beheld the 
beautiful vision of the spiritual kingdom, and the im- 
mortal glory, and the gathering together of all the souls 
of the human family before the august splendour of the 
universal Father! Noble experience that we have from 
the past! Blessed trust that we have in the future ! 

Through true religion, we derive then from God, the 
most holy music of our lives. It gives us hope and trust 
in Him, and yields us confidence in this life, and still 
more in the life to come. It reveals God to us as Spirit, 
and to be worshipped in spirit and in truth, and liberates 
us from all superstition and atoning rites. It makes 
Him known to us as love, with the power to become one 
with Him, as Jesus was one with Him in affection and 
kindness and merey. If we obey the divine law of love, 
we become redeemed from sin, and saved in the real 
moral character and practical operation of cur lives ; and 
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as we do in this life, so shall it be done to us in the lives 
to come. The masic of God will be heard eternally and 
infinitely. The music of religion—the moral harmony of 
our spiritual beings—should be its chorus and its echo. 


DOOM. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


Master, if there be doom, 
All men are bereaven ! 

If in the universe 

One spirit receive the curse, 
Alas for Heaven ! 

If there be doom for one, 

Thou, Master, art undone. 


Were I a soul in heaven, 
* Afar from pain, 

Yea, on Thy breast of snow, 
At the scream of one below 
T should scream again. 
Art Thou less piteous than 

The conception of a man ? 


CHANGE. 
BY. .W.. Fs, BINTON. 


O’er the hills another dawn advances ; 
Yesterday is past. Is past untrue 4 
The gravestones of its changes and its chances, 
Are the triumphal pavement of the new. 
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And to-day toward the western billows 
Passeth even as yesterday did pass. 
Morrow morns will smile on human pillows ; 
Morrow evenings gild the churchyard grass. 


Yet life overliveth tides and chances ; 
Yet truth groweth stronger and more true ; 
Reverence shrines the old while faith advances, 
Ever on and on from new to new. 


THE PRACTICE OF CREMATION. 


Yesrerpay evening Mr, W. Eassie, C.E., read a paper on 
“Cremation, as practised in many parts of the Continent.” 
In 1877 sixteen cremations had, he said, taken place in 
the Milan district with the full sanction of the Govern- 
ment, and under the inspection of the municipal and 
sanitary authorities. Tt has also been legalized in Swit- 
zerland, and other countries were only waiting for legal 
sanction to introduce it. In Germany it had been made 
permissive, and a beautiful crematory was now being 
erected at Gotha. The modern movement in favour of 
cremation had originated with Signor Brunetti, and it 
was warmly supported in England by Sir H, Thompson. 
It might surprise them, however, to learn that so far back 
as the year 1844 the sanction of the London Corporation 
was obtained for the cremation within the City Gasworks 
of the dead of Bridewell Hospital. The practice was, 
however, opposed by the clergy, and consequently aban- 
doned. The modern cremations of Shelley and Williams, 
andin 1873 of the Rajahof Kellapore, would beremembered, 
but they were behind the scientific instincts of the present 
century. Mr. Kassie next described the simple process 
of cremation used in India, where it occupied about twelve 
hours. A recent apparatus for cremation was that of 
Signor Brunetti, who had exhibited a model of his cre- 
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matory at the Vienna Exhibition. This crematory was 
simply constructed of fire bricks, with ten openings, 
through which the fire was to be regulated, and a thin 
plate of metal inside, upon which the body was laid. The 
fuel employed was wood. ‘The ayerage time occupied in 
cremation was three and a half hours, and the cost of fuel 
three shillings. More recently than Signor Brunetti, 
Signors Polli and Clericetti had invented a crematic sar- 
cophagus, which was furnished with 217 jets of flame, 
produced by a mixture of gas and air. The jets were 
arranged so as ta attack different parts of the body, and 
the result was its entire consumption at a cost of £3 15s. 
for fuel. He need hardly say that the process was not 
economical, and that it could not be expected to become 
general. Another Italian crematory was known as the 
Terruzi-Betti apparatus, the principal feature of which 
was the destruction of aqueous vapours which might be 
noxious to general health. The time occupied by this 
process was from two to five hours, and the cost of fuel 
averaged about six shillings" Having described the cre- 
matories of Cavalier and Porini, the lecturer proceeded 
to say that in all cases the process of cremation was 
carried on with all reverence and decorum, without nui- 
sance and odour or anything offensive to the eye. In 
the United States the practice was in use amongst the 
Indians, and the cremation of the body of Baron de Palm 
had taken place in a building devoted to public use in 
Washington, Pennsylvania. He deprecated the sensa- 
tional reports which had been published of certain cre- 
mations, and having described the Siemens apparatus, 
which he said had been adopted by the Cremation Society 
of England, who would by this time have erected-it in the 
Great Northern Cemetery but for the prohibition of the 
Bishop of Rochester, the lecturer concluded with an ex- 
pression of thanks to the various persons who had given 
him the information upon which this paper was based.— 
Daily News, 14th February, 1878. é 
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THE GLORY OF THE PERMANENT. 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY, 


“Tf that which is done away was 
glorious, much more that which re- 
maineth is glorious.” 

2 CorInTHIANS, iii, 2. 
Tue Apostle Paul connects this fine affirmation with his 
splendid assertion of the greater glory of the ministration 
of the spirit of God in comparison with the ministration 
of death engraven on stones, which was glorious to the 
children of Israel. The Mosaical system, which had been 
glorious in its time, had been done away with in its dis- 
tinctual character and ecclesiastical coremonies, but the 
truths which it contained, and which remained were yet 
glorious, while at the same time tho glory of the count- 
enance of Moses was dimned, for the ministration of the 
spirit was far more glorious. If the ministration of con- 
demnation had been glory, and the teaching of what men 
ought not to do had its especial function in the education 
of our race, much more would the ministration of righte- 
ousness, the teaching of what mon ought to do, exalt 
the education of humanity and exceed in glory. The 
negative commandments of Moses had shown their glory, 
but the positive commandments of Jesus, to love God, and 
to love human kind, were more glorious. That which had 
been glorious had now no glory, by reason of, or in com- 
parison with, that dispensation of the spirit which excelled 
it in glory. If that which had been done away was 
glorious, much more that which remained was glorious. 
The glory of the permanent was greater than that of the 
transient, and while dispensations of the flesh perished, 
the dispensation of the spirit was for everlasting. 
This was about what Paul taught, in his own time, and 
in relation to the great Religious Question then, as brought 
into vivid prominence by the introduction of Christianity 
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into the world. And it was very true, with regard to 
the position of the Christians in respect to the Jows, 
And it is beautiful reading and history now, but yet, 
the polemic of Paul with the Hebrew doctors has lost most 
of its practical interest for us, and has no specific appli- 
cation for our present positions. ‘The arguments'of a 
primitive apostle with respect to the Jews do not assist 
us in the controversies of our day, or to any particular 
extent exalt our religious relationships. The truths in 
Paul’s writings remain more glorious, but their surround- 
ings grow less interesting and useful’ than the practical 
experiences which are around ourselves. It is, then, 
most feasible to take for our meditation a truth which is 
susceptible of general application, and to use it under 
our own circumstances, and with our own words, rather 
than in the language of bye-gone controversy. 

Tt is the supreme glory of the permanent which Paul 
asserts in the words—“If that which was done away 
was glorious, much more that which remaineth is glori- 
ous.” With their context they express an historical 
truth, without, it they set forth a universal truth, We 
have taken notice of the former, and will now consider 
the latter. 

All the good of the Jewish Dispensation remains in 
the Christian Dispensation. ‘lhe animal sacrifices and 
the ceremonial atonement and various rites and cere- 
monies, and feasts and fasts and temporary sabatical 
institutions are abolished, but the moral law of Moses, 
and the Hebrew teaching of the Unity of God and his 
coming kingdom, although in some respects imperfectly 
rendered, remain blended with our reigning views. At 
the same time, Christendom in our days is much in the 
same state as Judaism was in the time of St. Paul. 
There is that which is transient in it, as well as that 
which is permanent in it. Look into what a tritheistic 
puzzle the vast majority of Christians have thrown 
the beautiful idea of the unity of God; an idea to be 
exceeded only by the Divine Universality. Look how 
they have succeeded circumcisions by baptisms, and feasts 
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of tabornacles by foasts of communion, Look how they 
continue to dwell upon outward forms rather than ou 
inward endowments, How transient, roally, aro all our 
croods and articlos of bolief, and constitutions of Chutoh 
governmont ; how short was even the history of all the 
ancient superstitions and groat religions of old, with their 
massy stupondous tomplos now largely hiddon in the 
oarth, Memphis, Thobos, Babylon, where aro they 4 
They were once glorious, but things have since followed 
thom more glorious, ‘The religion of Hados and Olympus 
has vanished away, The names of gods and domigods 
altor as ages change, and convey difforent ideas under 
them. ‘Tho forms of religion pass away and perish, and 
only Religion itself onduros, for the dispensation of the 
spirit is ever moro glorious than the dispensations of mon, 
The principles of love to Ged and love to tho human race 
aro the remaining and abiding revelations, and inspira. 
tions of religion ; and its forms, although they frequontly 
fall away into corruption, decay and death, are sucveodod 
on the whole by those which are better and moro glorious, 
Yot stillis that which romainoth, booauso of its permanent 
olements, fir more glorious than that which sueceods 
amid the changos for awhile, and at longth passos away 
and withers,  'lhe immortality of the soul surpasses tho 
most fasting of the greatest forms of religion ; and gond- 
ration after gonoration and nation after nation grow out 
of the gods of their forefathers, towards the God who is 
for ever and ever, and whom thoy cannot understand or 
desoribo, but who is ever appearing larger and brightor 
before them, As thoir spiritual oyos grow larger and 
brighter, moro differently, more beautifully, more lovel 
do they see Him than they did before, and aw true reli. 
gion dovelopos thoy have tho samo and yot a brighter God, 
It is tho universal ideas of religion which are pormanent 
in thoir olomonts, whieh romain with wus Patelarehal 
religions do not endure any more than the pastoral ayatem 
endures independently, National Religions do not enduro 
githor in Babylon, Meypt or Judea, for they only repro. 
sont suporstitious selfivhnoss on a larger scale than that 
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of the family. They develop a patriotism under the pro- 
vidential system of the Divine Economy, which is good 
for the time, and no longer; and then they cease to be. 
Their prayers for their sovereigns do not preserve their 
governments, for they fall beneath the strength of any 
more powerful foes. Their doctrines, rites and ceremonies 
are also overthrown by innovators and reformers, as by 
Muhummed, in Arabia, or Luther, in Germany, and the 
religious rite changes with the governmental power. It 
is only the great ideas which remain, while the outward 
forms and fashions perish. 

Look at the contrary, at the permanence of the great 
universal ideas of religion. Remember the idea of the 
unity of God. In the midst of all corruptions of poly- 
theisms, dualisms and tritheisms, it has always existed— 
with now a more theistic and now a more pantheistic 
meaning. Almost all the philosophy of the gentiles 
directed thought in that direction, and although their 
populace worshipped many gods of many names, we are 
authorized in varied ways that they had dim ideas of a 
one or presiding God over their many deities. What 
were themysteriesof Isis, andof the other Egyptian colleges, 
but the symbolic revelation of the immortality of life, 
and the recognition of the unity, amid the multiformness 
and totality of existence? The Jews, while their prophets 
taught them differently, worshipped for lengthy periods, 
the idols of the tribes around them, and the various gods 
of the great nations of the East, to whom they became 
subject ; and largely only considered Yahvah as their one 
national God, while their prophets, with a very consider- 
able minority of followers, set forth the God of their 
nation as the God also of the whole earth. This, how- 
ever, is one of the great instances of the universality of 
the idea of the oneness of God. We owe historically, 
much to the Hebrew tradition, for we have the best of 
its writings in the scriptures of the Old Testament, while 
the idolatries of the Hebrew people are not hidden from 
us. So also, in the religion of the Greeks, we have Zeus 
as the Father of all things, as the one presiding Deity of 
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earth and the heavens, and the higher Hellenism confirms 
the higher Judaism in the acknowledgment of a one 
supreme God. 
The immortality of the soul is also one of the universal 
ideas of religion. A belief in a future life and places of 
correction and of reward in that state of existence appears 
to have been the predominating belief among all the tribes 
and nations of the earth, whether founded upon the spirit- 
ualistic view of the immortality of the soul, or upon the 
materialistic idea of the resurrection of the body. The 
Egyptians and other ancient-faith nations ofthe world held 
the belief in a future existence, the Pharisees and Hssenians 
among the Hebrews believed in it before the tradition of 
the resurrection of Jesus, and it was for that cause that 
Paul, as a Pharisee, declared he stood before his judges. 
The Indians of America believed in the happy hunting- 
grounds of heaven, and the modern Re-Incarnationists 
only verify the idea, with the Brahmins of Hindoostan 
and the Buddhists of Thibet. The desire to live again, 
the desire to live for ever, the desire of immortality is 
perhaps after the idea of God, and certainly next to that 
idea, the leading conception in religion. It may even be 
conceived of as being held in some manner by the material- 
ist and Atheist. The harvest of personal life is ever 
looked for in the infinite domains of immortality. 
Though that which is done away is glorious, that which 
remaineth is much more glorious. The ideas that re- 
main of the universal principles of religion of the love 
of God, and of affection and moral conduct to our fellow 
human beings, with those of the unity of God, and of 
his moral oneness which flows from it, and of a future 
life or immortality of the soul, with bliss for virtue, and 
purification for vice—are the religion of the future, which 
remains good for time and for eternity, and was the 
teaching of the Christ, and is the inspiration of the Para- 
clete. We all look forward to the more glorious time 
when the religion of the Spirit of God, the Comforter, 
shall be in every human heart, and we should all help to 
disprove and do away with dark and superstitious creeds 
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and mere forms, and senseless ceremonies, so that that 
which remains of reasonable and true religion should be 
more glorious. We want a religion that is at the same 
time spiritual and practical. We want to show forth our 
love of God by our love to our brethren, and our sincerity 
of faith by our works of goodness and kindness. We 
want to do unto others as we would be done to by God, 
and to forgive as we weuld be forgiven, and to live here 
in consistent duty, and for the life hereafter. 

Let us keep then, in blessed and reverent remembrance, 
preéminently and continually, those two great principles 
of universal religion, the unity and moral oneness of God 
and the immortality of the soul in future lives, which 
were even more fully taught by the Master Jesus than 
by the disciple Paul, although he fairly followed in hig 
footsteps. Let us remember the oneness of God, and 
forget not that that oneness is also a moral unity, and 
look forward to that glorious time in which we shall be- 
come one in spirit and in truth with God, and when all 
selfishness and egotism, and unforgivingness, and hatred, 
and anger, and warfare, and all evil and division shall 
disappear from among us, and concord in spirit and in 
action shall be manifested everywhere. Let us remem- 
ber that although our lives upon earth are but temporary 
and transient, that they have assuredly eternal issues of 
penalty and reward; and that as we live truthfully or 
falsely, morally or viciously, lovingly or hatefully, we 
shall be compensated or punished. O let us ever more 
thoroughly contemplate the oneness and the goodness of 
God, as the most sweet and blissful, and unselfish, and 
sanctifying of our religious meditations, and join with it 
the delight of our thoughts/and feelings in the conception 
of the immortal life, and in anticipations of its endless 
bliss! The temporary perishes, but the permanent is the 
immortal. Dispensations are changed, but religion re- 
mains for ever. And although that which is done away 
was glorious, much more that which remaineth and is 
eternal is glorious. 
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THE TUN OF HEIDELBERG. 


BY OSCAR MULLON. 


If I were master of the tun, 
The mighty tun of Heidelberg, 
Whose juice has mellow’d in the sun 
That gilds the hills of Heidelberg, 
I’d pour the ripe wine, full and free, 
For all the round world’s chivalry. 


For toil-worn peasant, sun embrown’d, 
For weaver, lab’ring at the loom, 

For soldier, bearing battle-wound, 
For thinker, prophesying doom ; 

For each and all, in each degree, 

Who plant for harvest yet to be. 


T’d name the pledges that must pass, 
Over the fragrant, beaded wine, 

Ever hand to lip should lift the glass ; 
Hallowing thus each draught divine, 

With pledge of growing liberty, 

With dirge of passing tyranny. 


No wanderer should cross my gate, 
With hand and heart unstain’d by crime, 
That at the wine-fount should not sate 
The travel-thirst of even time, 
And in high converse we would see 
The truth-dawn of humanity. 


The death of fraud, the end of war, 
Cattle in field, and fruit, and corn ; 
No wrong the golden time to jar, 
Nor man, nor woman, poor and lorn : 
Glad work, sweet rest alternately, 
And plenty, crown of harmony. 
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his, wore | master of the tun, 
Tho mighty tun of Heidelberg, 
Pd shadow in tho wine's freo run, 
As now in rhyme of Hoidelberg ; 
Wor to such end with constancy, 
Tends good aud ill unceasingly, 


THE INCREASK OF OUR FATTH. 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY, 


Jusus had beon instructing his disciples that they should 
forgive thoso who trespassed against them ; and if they 
trospassed against them soven times in a day, and seven 
times a day repented of this trospassing, they should for- 
give them ; and the apostles said unto the Lord, Increase 
our faith, There was indeed a’ need in their souls that 
their faith sheuld be strengthened, ‘They wanted an 
inoreaso of faith which should onablo them so continuously 
to forgive their onomics. They wanted ‘their faith to be 
inoreased gonorally, that they might be better able to 
porform their gonoral duties. And Jesus thon told them 
that if they had faith as a grain of mustard seed, if they 
had faith, however small, yet such faith as would grow 
and spring wp, that thoy might say unto a syeamine 
troo which was growing on the spot where he was speak: 
ing—Bo thou plucked up/by the root, and be thou 
planted in the sea, and it would obey them. Jesus used 
this form of oxpression to convey to his apostles how 
intense and over-ruling was the power of Maith, The 
syoamine troe remained standing, but the force of faith 
was folt through the illustration, and faith has removed 
ompires, and substituted better common-wealths in their 
places, Jesus continued his instruction to his apostles 
by showing them that thoy must not expeet reward with- 
out working for it, and by tolling them that when they 
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had done all things that were commanded them, they 
should then say, We are umprofitable servants ; we have 
done that which was our duty to do. So that the increase 
of their faith to enable them to forgive seven times a day 
was not sufficient for them. Their faith had to be 
enlarged far beyond that. The increase of faith which 
we need, has to be continuous, and to extend around us 
on every side. 

We, then, may ask of God, as the apostles did of Jesus 
—Increase our faith. Like them, we also want to have 
more faith in the forgiveness of our enemies, and to be 
more willing and ready to practice the offices of love. 
We know how guilty we have been ourselves in many 
things, what faults we have committed, what errors we 
have entered upon, what infraction of the laws of God 
in our moral and bodily constitutions has been perpetrated 
by us ; ‘and how much we have necessity for pardon, and 
how much we need not only the forgiveness of our fellow 
creatures whom we have injured, but also of the Divine 
Father of forgiveness and of all mercies, whose spirit of 
true life we have not received, nor obeyed his command- 
ments. Unless we forgive and pardon others, how can 
we expect to be forgiven and pardoned ourselves. If we 
have not faith enough to think that our continued for- 
givenesses of those who have committed trespasses 
against us, not only seven times but seven times seven, 
will do good to them—ultimate and permanent good, 
how can we have sufficient faith. even to imagine that 
God will finally and perfectly forgive us, and bring us to 
his infinite dominions, and to his everlasting bliss? 0, 
we have many reasons indeed, to pray to Him to increase 
our faith, and to enlarge our trust in his mercy, not only 
for ourselves, but for others! We want him to manifest 
more to our darkened understandings the light of his 
glory, and to open our eyes to the rolls of history which 
convey the knowledge of his mercies to us; and which 
tell us that progress in love and wisdom, and use and 
enjoyment, has been the path of the ages, although 
through valleys of warfare and marshes of suffering ; 
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and that all good things will gradually, as we make our- 
selves deserving of them, in the end come to pass, and 
bless the earth and be glorified in the heavens. We 
want God to reveal himself more fully to us, by quicken- 
ing our desires to obtain knowledge and science, in the 
wonderful works of his universe, and in the mystic things 
of his evolutions during the changes of our earth, so 
that we may see more and more, how worderful he is in 
his wisdom, and how transcendent through the skill of 
his agents; and so that we may more and more have 
faith and trust in Him as the designer of our lives and 
the arbiter of our destinies ! We want the All Supreme 
Spirit also to impress himself more deeply upon our souls, 
to infuse them more fully with himself, to give us a 
deeper consciousness of his presence with us, and of the 
glorious communion which is possible with him and with 
us, the children of his power and love ; and although 
we do not deserve this, and although we know that we 
do not altogether receive it, and are not at present ca- 
pable of receiving it, yet we have faith in it, and it will 
come to us, if we will only work for it, as only those 
unprofitable servants who fulfilled their duties did, and 
to whom doubtless was afterwards given not only the 
rewards of good deeds, but an increase of faith, which 
trusted in the salvation of the universe, with its millions 
upon millions of things, and its millions upon millions of 
spirits. As God is more and more revealed to us, our 
impressions of him are increased, our faith in him is 
enlarged ; and whenever we beseech him for an increase 
of faith in the spirit, He will) increase it in the spirit, 
but we must do our part in preparing for the general 
increase of faith, not only as an inspiration of the spirit, 
but as an endowment pervading and making itself perma- 
nent in our dispositions and characters ; by persevering 
in the little acts of faith that give opportunities around 
us, and the activity in which with the success which will 
follow, will exercise our spiritual muscles in still nobler 
struggles and victories, in the trust of the right, and 
truth, and good, which will in the end conquer and pre- 
vail for evermore. 


d 
> 
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Alas! we have too often cause to cry unto God, 
Tnerease our Faith, and to pray him to help us to subdue 
our distrust, and disquiet, and infirmity, and irresolution. 
How many little things lead us to show our want of faith 
in God on high, and in those around us, and prove how 
really atheistic and infidel we are, whatever we call our- 
selves, whatever name we profess! We have some of us 
passed through long unrufiled years of health and peace 
and pleasure, we have had no occasion to trust in God 
for help to our worldly success, and we have not known 
the pleasure of trusting in him for the harmony of all 
things, and praising him in faithful words for his kingdom 
which will come, and for his will which shall be done on 
earth as it is in heaven. But suddenly an illness comes 
upon us, and we are down upon a bed of pain and suffer- 
ing, and the doctor administers in vain, and our friends 
advise badly, and we endure without hope, for we have 
no faith in God or man. Or, at any rate, we have very 
little—nothing which will sustain us—nothing which will 
save or revive us mentally or bodily. We die and make 
no signs but of distrust and suffering. O, Divine Father, 
increase our faith in Thee, and grant that we do not 
depart in this way! Increase thy spirit upon us, and 
let the dawn of thy coming in our souls shine through 
our countenances !- Make us to live in Thee before we 
depart from this life in the faith of thy Eternal Kingdom ! 

Alas ! how often does our own want of faith in God 
increase our distrust of our fellow creatures. We do 
not find him by his Holy Spirit in our souls, and we do 
not thus behold him in his wisdom and love, and in his 
care of all the beings to which he has given life, in the 
midst of his universe, fount of light, and centre, and 
regulator of all existence. We think that the low 
motives which rule in our hearts and debase and degrade 
them, exist and rule in the hearts of those who trespass 
against us, and we distrust them as much as we know 
ourselves unworthy. It is a terrible state to exist in, 
with regard to the neighbour, one of foul surmise or of 
evil suspicion, one of unforgivingness and enmity, one of 
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discord and difference, and distrust, and dissimulation, 
corroding to the heart. We cannot meet as true friends 
those in whom we have no faith, those whose motives we 
doubt, those whose purposes we distrust. We cannot 
associate without faith, we cannot co-operate without 
trust ; and as our faith and trust is generally limited, 
our arrangements are legalized, and honesty is so much at 
least discounted. Our faith is weakened even in many 
things which are reasonably right and which would 
certainly succeed if fairly carried out, because we can- 
not trust our associates. Because we have no perfect 
faith in God, we cannot sufficiently forgive others their 
trespasses, or suppose that they will not trespassagainst us, 

There can be no faith among human beings where 
there is no faith amoug them in God. Unless we have 
true faith in the principles which constitute the character 
of the Divine Being, in his perfect goodness and truth- 
fulness and merey ; in his love as being the principle on 
which the constitution of the universe is founded, and 
under which it is to be carried out, and brought to per- 
fection ; in the truthfulness of his laws, in the keeping 
or infraction of which reward or penalty would be an 
inevitable necessity ; in the mercifulness of his disposi- 
tion and administration, through which those who yield 
up their trespasses are forgiven, and all things that are 
wrong become at length righted and rectified ; unless we 
have this true faith in God's s being and government, we 
must retain that faithlessness in each other which pre- 
vails so much personally and socially. We see terrible 
wars devastate the earth, and too often we attribute them 
to the will and government of God, instead of to our own 
faithlessness, love of arbitrary power, and general state 
of moral disorder ; while we forget how often the most 
horrible warfare has been overruled for the benefit of a 
future peace and prosperity. The bright and beautiful 
morning succeeds again and again the black night, and 
yet we remain in darkness. 

There is reason indeed, then, that the request which 
his apostles made to Jesus, should become a prayer of 
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ours to God—“ Increase our faith !” He alone can vitally 
increase it and give it us as the element of a new life 
and activity. He can prove within us, as no one can 
prove without us, the reality of the power of his spirit, 
inspiring and invigorating our souls, and causing us the 
most vivid trust in the realization of those most excellent 
and perfect things, the desire of which he has awakened 
in our hearts. 

Let us pray the All Father then to increase our faith 
in the fulfilment of all those glorious prophecies which 
have been made from old time among all the races 
and people of the earth, that his rule at length shall 
shine upon all his human children and make them one : 
one people and one family, full of faith in him, and full 
of faith in each other. The complement and fulfilment 
of all true faith is, that all that is good, and loving, and 
true, and wise, and just, and honest, and beautiful, and 
excellent, will at length come to pass. God is by his own 
excellence, pledged to effect this, and the life of eternity 
will. accomplish what the life of time fails in. The All- 
Father is the Almighty and All-Merciful, and while we 
increase our faith in Him, may he increase his faith in us. 


YGGDRASIL. 
BY OSCAR MULLON. 


Brother, among the ancient legends, 
Weird and strange, by our fathers told, 
Ts one o’th ash—the ash ygedrasil, 
Wherein was taught, of the sages old, 
Truth oft forgotten in strife for gold. 


Wilt hear its story in solemn verse, 
Who’rt groping darkly, through fogs of sense ? 
Of hell, the soil by its roots are grasp’d— 
Nourish’d by sorrow, the tree springs thence : 
Its fruit, all blessings the gods dispense. 
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This, the myth of the mighty ash tree, 
Ponder thou deeply and learn its lore, 
Then, fronting ill, thow’lt bear thee bravely, 
Strengthened by teaching of wisdom hoar, 
Fear over thy life-path nevermore. 


For, brother mine, the tree God planted, 
Is the race of man, in ev’ry clime ; 
By fate woe-water’d, safe it groweth, 
Through the sad long years of growing time, 
Reaching at last to the end sublime. 


ETRUSCAN THEOLOGY. 
(From Richard F, Burton’s Etruscan Bologna.) 


I would here remark, that while the cosmogany of the 
Etruscans is Asiatic, the vast scheme of their religion, 
numbering upwards of 200 gods and supernaturals, con- 
nects them with Persia, with India, and even with Greece. 
Moreover, they appear not to ignore the creative Deity, 
the Demiurgos of the-ecsmic system of Genesis. Their 
Aasar, translated by all classical authorities Deus, would 
be the finial of the temple of faith, but the monotheistic 
element is, as usual in polytheisms, kept out of sight. 
“Speak not of God to the mob,” said the Pythagorean ; 
whereas, Moses took the Deity out of the hands of the 
priests, and made the idea the'property of the world. I 
have elsewhere noticed how a notion of unity underlies 
the idolatry of polytheistic peoples in Asia, and even in 
savage Africa, and judging by the analogy of the former 
with the civilization of Egypt and Assyria, Greece and 
Rome, I have little doubt that it was universal. Here, 
therefore, despite the professional flavour of the passage, 
I will not join issue with him who says: “ We may take 
comfort in the thought that the Heavenly Father, whom 
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they (the Turanians) ignorantly reverenced, did not leave 
them without some faint witness of Himself, but dimly 
guided them to a glimmering knowledge of the Eternal 
Goodness, and gave them also, in their darkness, the 
_ Solace of that blessed hope of immortality, which is the 
stay and refuge of the Christian life !” 


* * * * * * 


Another unsupported and erroneous assertion is, that 
mythology, like language, is an absolutely conclusive test 
of racial affinity. It often represents certain phases of 
social development through which all civilized peoples 
have passed, and the same basis of religion—which we 
may, in the absence of a better word, call Fetishism— 
has served for the Aryan and the Semite, as well as for - 
the Turanian. 


FERNS. 
(from Heath's Fern World.) 


Gop, in his goodness, has, with a liberal hand scattered 
these beautiful plants nearly all over the whole of the 
eavth’s surface, only the sterile regions of the frigid poles 
being deprived of them. But their abundance or scarcity 
in any part of the world, depends upon the existence in 
greater or less perfection, of those particular conditions 
of growth which these moisture loving plants require. 
In Europe, Asia, Africa and America, as well as in the 
islands of the seas, they are to be found, and both in 
tropical and temperate climates. Over the whole world 
more than three thousand distinct species have been dis- 
covered ; but the variations from the normal forms of 
these species reach a far larger number than three 
thousand. 

It is curious and interesting to note the proportion 
borne by Ferns, in those great divisions of the world 
which we call zones, to flowering plants. Within the 
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colder regions of the polar circles we have seen that they 
cease to exist. Just outside those regions, but within 
the boundary of the frigid zones they are found in the 
proportion to eight flowering plants. In the torrid zone 
they stand in the proportion of one to seventy flowering 
plants. In England and Wales, ferns are doubly as 
numerous in relation to flowering plants, as in the tem- 
perate regions generally, and in Scotland the proportion- 
ate number is even somewhat greater as compared with 
those regions. 

But it is in the tropics that ferns acquire their greatest 
degree of development, for in the depths of the great 
tropical forests, under the influence of the prevailing 
heat and humidity, they attain the size of trees, giving 
to those forests a strikingly graceful aspect, and even in 
the open country adding a distinctly marked element of 
beauty to the charms of the scenery. 


THE REASONABLENESS AND VALUE 
OF PRAYER. 
A DISCOURSE BY HENRY JEFFERY. 


THis is a very excellent discourse on a most important 
subject. Its author has earned for himself the esteem 
of all his fellow religionists. He sets forth the teaching 
of his present work on the authority of Jesus—‘ the 
authority possessed in greater or less degree by all 
elevated souls in proportien to the nearness of their 
relationships to God.” He well argues the question 
of the importance and excellence of prayer. -He well 
characterises Agnosticism. ‘The chilling message of 
this school is a declaration of ignorance concerning God, 
the soul, a future life.” All the great inspired ones have 
_ Said, ask and ye shall receive. God has left open avenues 
of access between us and Him. God grant, he prays, 
that we of the Liberal Faith may be true to our responsi- 
bilities. 


—_—. as 
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KNLARGEMENT. 


BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


“ Be ye also enlarged.” 


S 2 Cor. vi. 13. 


Sr. Paul wished this good wish to the Corinthians after 
addressing them with great power and beseeching them 
not to receive the grace of God in vain. In very elo- 
quent words he puts before them the condition of himself 
and his companions, concluding by describing themselves 
“Ag unknown yet well known, as dying yet behold we 
live, as chastened and not killed, as sorrowful yet always 
rejoicing, as poor yet making many rich, as having no- 
thing and possessing all things.” After these beautiful 
expressions he then adds, “O Corinthians our mouth 
is open unto you, our heart is enlarged.” They 
were not straitened in them but inthemselves. What 
could he wish them better than that they should become 
like them? “Be ye, also, enlarged.” 

This is a fine idea of spiritual enlargement which the 
apostle introduces. It is a glorious expression, “Be ye 
also enlarged.” It contrasts well with the idea of being 
straitened, which he repels. ‘Chey were not to be confined 
and enforced and straitened, but to be liberated and 
freed and enlarged. Motion was a sign of life. It was 
death that straitened. Those Corinthians whom ho ad- 
dressed should be able to grow into the state in which 
Paul and his companions wore—into that enlargement 
of their spiritual faculties by ‘which in afflictions, neces- 
sities and distresses, and in numerous other ways of 
adversity, they would be relieved by the love of God and 
of man, by the ideal life regulating their practical lives, 
The moral death straitencd them. Tho death of sin 
made them unequal to move in the graceful acts of good- 
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ness, fixed them to its own poor ends, kept them oceupied 
in its own mean ways, circumscribed them, limited them, 
thwarted them, destroyed every curve of benevolence in 
their characters, shut up the kind words of their mouths, 
and lessened the love of their hearts. But the spiritual 
life would free them from all this. It would unstraiten 
the limbs of their souls, and give them the graceful curve 
of movement in the search after the true and the worthy 
and the excellent. It would enlarge them beyond the 
circuit of the little thought to which they were bound. 
It would cause their sympathies to become extended un- 
til they spread over human nature and the universe. It 
would expand their motives, until all the lesser affections 
filled up the outlines of the greater loves, and the love 
of humanity was blended with their love of God. It 
would make them associates of the Eternal and codpera- 
tors with the Infinite, and so enlarge them that they 
stood at one with Destiny. 

To become enlarged under these circumstances was 
evidently the duty of Paul’s disciples. To become en- 
larged under our own conditions is evidently our duty. 
We need not understand all the facts respecting Paul’s 
congregation in Corinth, to enable us to apply his precept 
to our own affairs. The idea of enlargement is easy 
enough to comprehend, when applied even on the spiri- 
tual side—to moral breadth or to intellectual aggrandize- 
ment, to the width of sentiment or the extension of ideas. 
We understand what it is to enlarge our understanding, 
to enlarge our responsibilities, to enlarge our destinies: 
and this is about what Paul’s precept requires of his dis- 
ciples. We have been enlarged, said the apostle to his 
disciples, in various ways—Be ye also enlarged. He 
would have them widen their foreheads, by looking kindly 
on those around them: broaden their sympathies, by 
means of love and benevolence, even in the midst of 
afflictions and discouragements, and expand their souls 
with the view of an eternal life and kingdom beyond the 
grave, with immortal joys and prerogatives, although 
Death gaped near and Destruction hungered after them. 
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To enlarge our understanding is an important matter 
in the process of the enlargement of our whole beings. It 
is, in fact, the first step in the matter. If we do not go 
so far we effect nothing. Unless we understand the spi- 


ritual enlargement we require, we are not likely to under- 


take it. A ‘very little earnest thought on the subject, 
however, will expand our minds and quicken our facul- 
ties. The more we see the beauty and nobleness of an 
enlarged understanding, the more shall we desire to in- 
crease our knowledge and judgment of the things which 
are worthy of being understood, and the further shall 
we advance in their pursuit and study. To improve our 
mental faculties by research and meditation, to cultivate 
their capacities of observation and thought, to develop 
the habits of consideration and study, is the way to en- 
large our understanding. Feeling that God must be 
wisdom, we seek for wisdom in the universe, and the 
energies of our research develop the instrument with 
which it is effected. The Jesus of the ignorant man and 
the Jesus of the enlightened man are very different 
beings. While a man remains ignorant he cannot recog- 
nize the higher perfections of the teaching of Jesus. So 
also with regard to the holy being of God, What terri- 
ole, awful, horrible gods some people believe in now ! 
They are not so genial as the idols of ancient times, but 
they exceed them in malignancy and cruelty, in perver- 
sion of judgment, in unrelentingness and unforgivingness 
of disposition, in their greed for victims, and in their lust 
for gold, and in their immorality of motive and action. 
Persons with a fair amount of intelligence developed, 
cannot believe in such gods. Apart from all questions 
of unity or trinity, and whether three times one are one 
or not, it is the moral ideas which are involved in the 
characteristics of the beings of the popular gods which 
make them so disgusting, and canse us to wonder at the 
little reaction which has set in against representations so 
superstitious and so ignoble. If such are the gods, what 
must be the people! And we call them gods, and not 
God, for let that name always remain hallowed and pure, 
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because in reality people do not bow down to the True 
God 9f heaven and earth, but make their own gods differ- 
ing from each other, but each after their own images, 
and from their deformed imaginations, so that they are 
varied modifications of unforgivingness, of infirmity, of 
baseness, of cruelty, and want of love and truth. Some 
of these gods repent like mortals, and some promise and 
do not fulfil. Some are represented as full of pardon, 
and yet as having an eternal hell in store for sinners. 
Some are represented as taking the blood of the innocent 
in compensation for the sins of the guilty, and all are set 
forth with features which jar with human morality, and 
offer no true pattern for our customs in society. We 
must not be straitened by these superstitions, but must 
raise our voices against them. We must acknowledge 
no god who is not a perfectly moral being, as he has re- 
vealed morality to us in our own faculties. We must 
acknowledge no god as the true God unless he is perfect 
in love and equity, just as welJ as merciful, good as well 
as wise, purifyiig as well as forgiving ; and no system of 
theology as correct without in all its details it is founded 
npon an idea of God as “pure as this. We must so en- 
large our understanding in religion as to cast away all 
imperfect ideas of God, and contemplating Him as the 
holiest, the best and -purest of beings, we should endea- 
vour to form our own characters after His pattern. 
This, indeed, will be to enlarge our understanding, and 
we may follow it out by broadening our views of the past 
history of our race, beholding even in the ignorance and 
in the sins of ancient times, reasons which should teach 
us to reflect upon our own moral course, and urge us to 
reformation, responsibility, and duty ; and motives which 
should inspire us to prepare for the future age, such ex- 
emplification of good living and such a culture of morality 
and advancement of knowledge as to give to the coming 
generations a more general help and opportunity than 
has ever been received by the generations of.the past. . 
We may best prove our enlargement of understanding 
by broadening our views on religious matters, 
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We have also to enlarge our responsibilities. The 
more persons feel themselves responsible the more prac- 
tically do they become agents of the holy and just God 
whom they should serve. When we feel ourselves re- 
sponsible we feel as God feels. We know things not to 
be a misty sham around us, but a deep and solid reality. 
We know that it does matter what we think and do, and 
that it matters very much. We know that we are not 
skimming existence, but that we have an eternul life in 
it. Responsibility grows naturally with our stature and 
strength. The child has very little sense of responsibility. 
It gets to know it as its faculties are developed. Grown 
up beings have forced upon them certain responsibilities, 
however poorly they entertain them. The teaching of 
moral responsibility is one of the most important objects 
in education. How important is it to teach the child to 
be careful of its words, and to guard the door of its lips, 
lest anything false depart from them! How important 
is it to enlarge its sense of the beauty of truth and of 
the excellence of just and worthy speech! How import- 
ant is it to develop in it such an enlargement of senti- 
ment and of regard to others as shall lead it to speak in 
love, and interest it in those thoughts which refer to the 
universal good and to benevolent objects !: By our words 
are we justified and by our words we are condemned. 
Responsibility is little developed in human thought. We 
have said that some degrees of it are necessarily deve- 
loped in the adult which do not appear in the child. 
But these are only small. The great majority of human 
kind have very little developed of true responsibility.. 
Millions upon millions have lived and gone through the 
world without any due sense of it. People get to learn 
that certain facts follow certain courses of action, and to 
some extent they avoid those courses of action which 
produce unpleasant or painful effects. But very many 
are not sufliciently enlarged in understanding to do even 
this.. How few again have so cultivated the scuse of re 
sponsibility as to feel their stewardship in it! How tew 
feel day by day that they have something to do between 
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that red morning which has risen and that purple evening 
which will so very soon come, to shew their responsibility 
for the goed of others, by kind words and benevolent 
actions ! Where responsibility for the sake of others is 
also somewhat felt, it is often mixed up with such feelings 
of self interest as to thwart the real good in it. Love of 
applause, ambition, irreligious ideas of religion, frequently 
mingle in works which have sprung from a sense of per- 
sonal. responsibility in such a way as to take from its 
influence of benevolence and to weaken the purity of the 
object which ought to be beneath it. When people pro- 
pose to fulfil their accountability as agents for good pur- 
poses, because they otherwise fear a terrible lodging after 
death, or because they hope to gain a heayenly upper 
chamber by it, they enter upon a condition of sinfulness 
more subtle, but far deeper, than a lack of the sense of 
responsibility itself. That may be always found and 
cultured, although it has not before showed itself. If 
any of you are conscious of its absense, O strive and 
seek it! Find it and become true men and women 
through it, for you cannot become these until you feel 
yourselves accountable for your own sins (not relying 
upon any vicarious sacrifice, or atonement, or mediator- 
ship, or intercession), and until you feel yourselves re- 
sponsible for the good of others. You, who do feel 
yourselves responsible, 0 enlarge your sense of responsi- 
bility ! Open your ears and let it be breathed into them 
that you are responsible for the sake of good, and be- 
cause it increases you, and beautifies you, and polishes 
you in the likeness of God, and for no lesser motive, and 
for no selfish interest, whether it be the hope of heaven, 
or the fear of hell! Onrideas of ourselves as responsible 
beings are all too low and too mean. O let us enlarge 
them and exalt them. To feel that on us, more or less, lies 
the eternal fate of the whole human race, that we may 
delay them for all so many centuries on their upward 
progress and in the enlargement of their souls ; that we 
may yeald to them an impetus which, though slow, shall 
be mighty in its communication with other motor forces 
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which are inspired on every side of us; is to know some- 
thing of the sentiment which exalts personal responsibility 
to the height of ono of the greatest moving powers of 
the universe, With the enlargement of our understand: 
ing, let us enlarge our sense of responsibility. 

Let us enlarge, further, our ideas of destiny. Tt is 
astonishing how very little our destinies appear to be in 
the boliofs of the world. There is the idea of the eternal 
life which is common to all, and which is grand and 
glorious enough, but the details which are mingled with 
it, in all creeds, aro tame and little. Kternity is august, 
but there is not suilicient progress and development 
mingled with it to make it pleasant. ‘There are constant 
white robes and perpetual psalm-singing in one instance, 
and groen-robed creatures and an everlastingly flowing 
river in another. On ono sido we are informed that the 
saints are in continual adoration around the throne, and 
others tell us that the departed spirits of poets and di- 
vines, and historians, and the relatives they have lost, 
rap at their tables, and communicate what I will not 
describe, ‘The fate of the former is too easy, and the 
fate of the latter is too uneasy. One would neither wish 
to be so eterally exalted, nor to be engaged through such 
mediwmship. The truth is, that the details of our des- 
tiny are widely hidden from us, The great idea of im- 
mortality is revealed, and wo fill it up with details in 
harmony with the diminution and enlargement of our 
faculties. 'The savages bury with their dead their arms 
of hunting and of warfare. Some cannot conceive of 
the future life without our present bodies, and these 
having been changed for millenniads into dust and gases, 
are to be collected and raised again, All kinds of 
absurdity have been advanced of the dead and their 
judgment. We know nothing of these outward things, but 
only of those inward principles which underlie the idea of 
immortality. ‘Tho immortal must live upon the same prin- 
ciples of morality and intelligence upon which the mortal 
live now. God is one, is good, is eternal, To enlarge our 
understanding after his mind and will, to enlarge our 
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responsibility in harmony with his disinterested care for 
all creatures, to enlarge our destiny, by bringing our lives 
into the likeness of his character is the course that we 
should strive for. We want to grow above the little 
sentiments which attribute the fancies of our imagina- 
tions or refer the puzzles of our minds to the destinies of 
the eternal life. We have to enlarge our idea of destiny 
by the contemplation not only of an eternal life but of 
an infinite universe. Infinite, as well as eternal, will as- 
suredly imply no immobility of perfection, but a change- 
ability in perfectness which shall ever enlarge and extend 
our understanding, which shall continually commove and 
enlarge our responsibility, and enlarge our destiny, not 
only through the universe but in the intrinsic principles 
which constitute the real bliss of life. Let us put away 
then, from our minds, the little outward details which 
have been dreamed of in the future life, and regard des- 
tiny as the perfect outcome which shall spring forth from 
the goodness and mercy of God. May our souls be en- 
larged in the contemplation of that destiny, as universal 
for our race, in all its glories and benignances, and to the 
ocean of merey will we trust our sail, and in the breath 
of love will yield up our breath. 

“Be ye also enlarged.” In all things may we show a 
larger love and knowlédge and good will Enlarged in 
the nature of our understanding, enlarged in the sense 
of our personal responsibility, enlarged in our ideas of 
destiny, may we show forth knowledge, may we act duti- 
fully, may we believe wisely ; and He, who has made us 
for good will continue us in the same, and extend it te 
us further for ever and ever. 


C&~Dd 
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HUMILITY. 
BY THOMAS COOPER. 
(Minister of Frantingham.) 

Romans, xii, 3. 
Tae virtue of humility is much insisted upon by the 
sacred writers, and they all give it a conspicuous place 
among the practical duties of Christianity. Religion is 
nothing without it. It is the dictate of reason and the 
doctrine of both Testaments. Hence we read: He that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted: with the lowly is 
wisdom. Before honor cometh humility: honor shall 
uphold the humble in spirit : God shall save the humble : 
He giveth grace to the lowly and exalteth the meek. Who 
so shall humble himself as a little child, the same is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven. Thus saith the High 
and Holy One, I dwell in the high and holy place, and 
with him also, that is of a contrite and humble spirit. 
The meek God will guide in judgment, and such as are 
gentle, them will he teach in his way. The apostle ex- 
horts Christians to be clothed with humility. It is the 
same lesson inculcated in the text : We are not to think 
of ourselves more highly than we ought to think, but to 
think soberly, 

But let us be a little more particular. 

To give a definition of Humility as an abstract quality, 
and so as to distinguish it from everything else, might be 
difficult ; but we may safely say that this excellent virtue 
implies a modest but just estimate of onesself. It is the 
opposite of pride and arrogance, and may be regarded as 
identical with lowliness of mind, but is essentially differ- 
ent from meanness or poorness of spirit. It is a pure 
virtue, and can never give shelter to any low or debasing 
quality. It is itself a bright ornament, and is sure to 
bring out any other good quality which may form part of 
the character to tho greatest advantage. It is an excell- 
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ence, highly becoming humanity in every station, and as 
to the Christian, he falls far below his standard without it. 
It exalts but never lowers humanity. It teaches us not 
to make or think ourselves either better or worse than 
we are: or as Paul puts the case: not to think of our- 
selves more highly than we ought to think, but to think 
soberly. 

There is a great variety in the character of men, and 
none are without their virtues, and not a few are justly 
regarded as the excellent of the earth. In compliance 
with the custom of a party extreme views of our nature 
may be taken, and thus an unfavourable coloring may be 
given to the whole race, and man as man may be held up 
as altogether unclean, corrupt, and vile in the sight of 
God. Candour, however, and strict honesty are seldom 
found in the extremes, and it has often been observed 
that those who give the worst accounts of themselves 
bear with the least patience any hint from others that 
the picture may be true in their own individual case. 

Let no one think of himself more highly than he ought 
to think, but rather think soberly and justly. 

At the same time, let all who are conscious of being 
free from faults into which others are known to fall, keep 
their standing and their self-respect. A man cannot be 
a good, a consistent, and a virtuous person without know- 
ing it; nor is it possible to confound such a one with 
the depraved part of the community. If we are diligent 
in business and fervent in spirit, why should we pretend 
to the contrary? To do so would be no part of humility, 
but pharisaical pride and hypocrisy. If a man be really 
just in his dealings, kind in his dispositions, diligent in 
the discharge of his various duties, pure in his thoughts 
and language, and pious towards God, he must have the 
witness within him that such is the case, and to deny it 
would not be humility but mere cant and sin. 

He who has only one talent and improves it may not 
occupy the first place among the excellent of the earth, 
yet he is commendable in “his degree, while he who has 
five or more and does the best with them all, is evidently 
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entitled to additional praise. In this there isno boasting. 
Such a person will be thankful to God for what, he is, and 
for what he has, vnd knowing the frailty of human mature, 
he will take heed lest he should fall; Ue will, think 
soberly but not meanly of himself. 

Nor, on the other hand, will the unhappy servant of sin 
in his serious moments consider himself unjustly or un- 
kindly treated by not being put on a level with those 
who make it their study to do the will of God in all things. 

But genuine humility is an inward principle influencing 
the whole life. It supposes a true knowledge of human 
nature, and a just allowance for every one according to 
the circumstances in which he may be placed. It does 
not ignore the unavoidable weakness and imperfection of 
human nature and human knowledge, and whatever cause 
it may see in particular cases for congratulation, it will 
allow no ground for pride and arrogance. The situation 
and circumstances of persons cannot be all alike. Pro- 
perty, education, birth, and a thousand other things will 
make a difference, and produce a corresponding influence 
upon the life and character. 

And then, we are all far too apt to be unduly impressed 
with mere outward appearances. The rich and powerful 
are not of necessity, and in all cases guilty of the sin 
rebuked in our text. If they have more advantages than 
the poor and lowly, they have more duties and more to 
account for. What has any one that he has not received, 
and for which he will not have to give an account? 
Talents may differ in number and value, but there are 
none of them of our own creating, Left entirely to our- 
selves, what should any of us do or be? Besides, there 
are many things on which men pride themselves, for 
which after all, they have no ground to take credit. For 
instance : while it is no disgrace to be born poor, it is 
obvious there can be no merit in being born rich, A 
man may be considered fortunate who Mhorits the wealth 
of those who went before him, but he cannot make such 
a circumstance a ground of triumph oyer others, without 
a manifest violation of truth and righteousness. 
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In all that is of any real consequence, Providence has 
made us equal. It is only in some things that have 
chiefly to do with this world, but do not necessarily affect 
character, that we differ. We all enter into life helpless 
and without experience. The most exalted as much as 
the most lowly, depend, during a large portion of their 
existence, on the kindness and services of others. 
Disease, whether of body or mind, is common to all. 
Nor are princes themselves, granted a surer or a longer 
abode in this world than the humblest members of 
society. 

Flattery and servile submission to any of our fellow 
mortals is unworthy of the dignity of human nature, 
and is certainly no part of that humility which is ineul- 
cated in the gospel, while there is nothing inconsistent 
with our own dignity and interest, in rendering to every 
one that measure of respect which the just and necessary 
usages of society have established for the good of the 
whole. And let it be remembered, that the low and de- 
grading view of pride, is by no means confined to any one 
class ; for it cannot be denied that it is to be found in 
all classes, and in all degrees of virulence. It. may seem 
to be stating paradox, yet -it is a well known fact, that 
none are so proud of their knowledge as those who 
know the least: the ignorant are not uncommonly the 
most vain. The wisest are always the most sensible of 
their want of knowledge, hence the most eager to learn, 
and they will accept of truth, come from what quarter 
it may. . 

If we were called upon to produce instances of persons 
who have exemplified in their own conduct in the bright- 
est and most consistent manner the virtue of Humility, 
we should point to those who have most distinguished 
themselves by their talents and acquirements, and in all 
respects, done the greatest honour to our nature. 

Go back to old ‘times, you will find instances in such 
menas Abraham and Moses, Job and the Prophets, Jesus 
and his holy Apostles : and then come to a later period, 
even near to our own times, and-you will be reminded of 
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such men as Newton, Locke, Priestley, Wesley, and 
Lardner; menwhofar outstripped their contemporaries and 
most who have come after them by the vastness of their 
intellectual achievements, but who were at the same time 
remarkable for the simplicity and humility of their cha- 
racters. 

Again, humility is a modest, retiring virtue. It neither 
commands itself nor reflects upon others. It will give 
all due honor to all men. It is contented with that 
measure of good which providence bestows, and is never 
made uneasy at the success and applause which may fall 
to the lot of another. 

When it casts censures it is from a sense of duty, and 
the necessity of the case, and always with a view to do 
good. It has no pleasure in the mortification of others. 
Its nature is repugnant to envy. It sincerely rejoices 
with them that do rejoice, and weeps with them that 
weep. True humility avoids resentments from the con- 
viction that in most cases it is a too high an opinion of 
ones self that sharpens affronts, and magnifies in our 
esteem the injuries we may possibly have received from 
others. 

If pride be a sin, against which we are called to be 
ever on our guard, humility is a virtue that will prove 
alike honorable to all, and acceptable to every good heart. 
A humble man will always keep in check all merely am- 
bitious desires, and will never be found plotting after 
honors and distinctions. Cities and high places may have 
their value, but he sets not his heart upon them, and if 
they never fall to his lot, he feels no vexation or disap- 
pointment. Nay, further, should he fail to meet with 
that measure of respect and attention to which he knows 
himself in common justice entitled, he has resources 
within which will enable him to bear the disappointment 
with evenness of mind, and with the most perfect good 
humour. He will on allfit occasions put forth his strength, 
and endeavor to make the most of his advantages, but he 
will always prefer a good to a great name. 

But it is in the treatment of others that humility is 
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seen to the greatest advantage, and puts on the most 
engaging appearance. In the exchange of benefits and the 
performance of good offices, we find opportunities for the 
display of our sentiments and feelings, and the develcp- 
ment of our genuine characters. We are all best known 
by our works. A proud man may do a favour. Jt must 
be admitted that such men are not always the most 
backward in lending a helping hand to others. But then 
their manner of doing good is not commonly of the most 
gracious kind. Kindness and humility will accompany a 
denial with such grace and tenderness as to deprive it of 
all pain, while pride will confer a favour, and inflict a 
wound by the very act. 

But the means to help or to give, are by no means 
always in the hands of the self-important. They, too, 
meet with misfortunes, and have in turn to accept of 
assistance. But a proud man hates to be obliged: he 
accepts a benefit with sullen disdain, and seems almost 
displeased that you should have had it in your power to do 
him a favor. He is loath to acknowledge it, and soon 
affects to loose all remembrance of what is so disagreeable 
and mortifying to him. Besides, he is almost sure to be 
ungrateful upon this further account. He thinks every- 
thing is due to his merit, and therefore whatever service 
you do him he regards as a debt you are bound to pay, 
and is seldom satisfied that enough has been done for him. 

On the contrary, a man of a meek and lowly spirit, is 
not only easily pleased, but he is ever ready to impute 
your good offices to the right motive. Such a man has 
no extravagant notions of his own merits and services. 
He looks upon his benefactor as his friend, in whom he 
rejoices to find the milk of ouman kindness. 

Although, as we have said, all men are born equal, it 
is impossible for society to exist without different indivi- 
duals to fill the different stations which the good of 
the whole requires. Hach must have his sphere, and in 
his, the humble man will be resigned, contented and 
happy. He may endeavor to modify and to rise above his 
present position, but all his efforts will be accompanied 
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by good feeling. He will render to all their due, and be 
as ready to give, as to receive respect. He will be clothed 
with humility. He will remember that all who bear the 
human form are his brethren, and he will behave with 


~ equal kindness to all. 


But humility must be viewed not only as it respects its 
influence over ourselves, but also as it respects our inter- 
course with God. It implies a knowledge of our infinite 
inferiority to Him, and it teaches us to mention Him and 
approach Him with reverence and fear. All presumption 
and familiarity in the presence of the Most High will be 
guarded against by the meek and humble. The proud 
heart and the high look, ill qualify any one for the duties 
of praise and prayer. If anywhere, let us be clothed 
with humility, in the presence of Him in whose hands 
our breath is, and whose are all our ways. 

Viewed in every way, humility will be found a never- 
failing source of satisfaction to all who have cultivated 
it. It is one of the most useful, as well as one of the 
most ornamental virtues that can adorn human nature. 
It keeps a man in his true place, and teaches him to 
show all proper respect to others. It is a calm, composed, 
and placid principle. It is lovely in the sight of all good 
men, and acceptable to the Searcher of Hearts. God re- 
sisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble. Amen. 


POEMS, BY OSCAR MULLON. 
IN THE DARKNESS. 


When the floods around me roll, 
When the clouds are black and drear, 
Tempest-torn, my troubled soul, 

Father ! cries, and thou must hear. 


Thou must see, although my vision 
Marks no gleam of welcome light 

Streaming forth, with ray Elysian, 
Through the gloom of sorrow’s night. 
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Though to me comes no evangel, 
As to that sad seer of old, 

Whon, in sleep, the touch of angel 
Waked to strength, for manifold 


Tasks of duty, days of travel, 
Through Sinai’s wilderness, 

To God’s Mount, where God unravell’d 
The stern rede he could not guess. 


Yet, I know that all this seeming 
Dark, is white noon-tide to Thee, 

Where the void is in my deeming, 
Thou art, if unseen, of me. 


It is strange, if faith and sight is 
Parted here, not to unite, 

It is well, if only light is 
Granted man to wage his fight. 


So I trust the arm eternal, 
Rest me in the Father’s love : 

Drear ’tis here ; but sweetly vernal 
Ts the lahd He rules above. 


A THOUGHT. 


What is life? what is death? 
Dost thou question, and seek ? 
Dost thou, faltering, draw thy breath ? 
Doth the palsy of fear cast its white on thy cheek 
As thou ponderest life and death ? 


One thing I know :/just one, 
God is Master of both, 
Despite the evil that’s under the sun, -- 
The Maker ruleth all that is made, and, in sooth, 
A man must trust in His troth. 


Wherefore then, wilt thou walk 
In doubt, the shadow of death ? 
Lay thy hand in His hand, and talk © 
Thy thought to His ear, He hears what thou saith, 
Then light is thine eye: this is faith. 


\ 
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TREASON AND UNBELIEF. 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


Ir is astonishing how often things are called by wrong 
names. It was so of old time, and it is so at present. 
Athaliah’s cry of Treason, Treason, was an instance of 
this. What a bold, barbarous woman, must she have 
been, such as the East has often produced! What a 
monster of cruelty and iniquity was she, as implied by 
her brief history. Her son Ahaziah being dead, Athaliah 
determined to reign herself ; and at once, in the fine old 
way of oriental monarchs, destroyed all the seed royal 
with the exception of one. And this one was Joash, the 
son of Ahaziah, her grandson, who escaped unknown from 
her murderous action. Jehoshaba, a daughter of King 
Joram and sister of Ahaziah, stole him from among 
Ahaziah’s sons who were slain by Athaliah, and concealed 
him and his nurse in a bed chamber go that he escaped. 
He lived, and of course he was the proper inheritor of 
the throne. Seven years elapsed and then the great 
priest Jchoida called together all the principal men of 
the kingdom in their military array and gathered them 
around Joash and produced him to them and proclaimed 
him king, as he rightfully was. 'This took place in the 
temple, where they crowned himandanointed him, and gave 
him the testimony and clapped their hands and shouted, 
tod save the King. The noise of the tumult came to 
the ears of Athaliah and she went to the people in the 
temple. And there she saw Joash, the seven years’ old 
king, standing by a pillar, as the custom was, and heard 
the bray of the trumpets and the rejoicing shouts of the 
people, and. she rent her clothes and cried Treason ! 
Treason! It was a false cry and a useless cry. She 
was not the true queen, but a murderous usurper. Joash 
was the real heir of the throne. Seven years old was 
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Joash when he began to reign. She called his restora- 
tion by a wrong name, as many use terms wrongly. 
And they slew Athaliah with the sword beside the Kine’s 
honse. She was murdered as she had murdered. 

In many other histories than that of Athaliah has the 
word treason been wrongly used. It has been applied to 
some of the noblest endeavours to establish good govern- 
ment in all the countries of the world. Some of the 
noblest spirits have suffered under that cry and perished 
from it, which ever the world has produced. That 
which. has been called Treason and Dishononr, when it 
has failed, is acclaimed Revolution and Glory when it 
succeeds. What is sedition under failure is patriotism 
in success. Men who have been slain or banished might, 
under other circumstances, have stood at the helm of 
affairs or have arisen to the crown of state. Princes 
may be traitors to’a republic as well as patriots to a 
monarchy. ‘here are many words which we cannot 
define absolutely, and Treason is one of them. We may 
as well, or better, term conspiritors kings who unite to 
preserve their despotic powers and dynastic interests, 
than call conspirators those who associate in defence of 
their personal rights or for the good of the common weal. 
It is not treason to set upon the throne a rightful king, 
as Joash was, in defiance of a murderous usurper; and 
it is not treason for a down-trodden people to assert their 
rights and dethrone the tyranny which has usurped in 
falsehood and bad government its reign ever them. Not 
to be misled by a false use of pames, is one of the attain- 
ments to be gained in the true education of a people. 

It is not only, however, as in this instance of Treason, 
that we have misuse of terms in political matters. We 
have the same kind of misuse of terms inreligious matters, 
with which we have most to do. More than any others, 
have the bigoted priests and superstitious zealots of the- 
ology misused words with the object of misrepresenting 
and discrediting ideas which showed the falseness of 
their dogmas, and which they could not confute by 
argument. Unable to reason against a new truth, they 
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would call it by a bad name. Its statement was a heresy, 
and its advocate an heretic. It was blasphemy and 
infidelity, and its upholders blasphemers and_ infidels. 
The most beautiful truths which we now hold in modern 


science, have been termed heresy and unbelief. The 


highest philosophical reasonings have een decried as 
vain and unorthodox. The benevolent man, striving to 
benefit human kind by the results of his studies in 
mechanics or in astronomy, was in old times accused of 
being a magician or a wizard. When priests, in ancient 
times, had more fully power than they have at present, 
what did they do with the great thinkers of their time ? 
Did they nourish, encourage, and bless them? Alas ! we 
know what they did with such men as Galileo, and Cam- 
panella, and Abelard, and many more, greater as well as 
less. And even now, the speculator is called an unbe- 
liever ; scepticism, as fine a name as can be, is belied as 
an offensive word, and those who do not believe certain 
bundles of superstitious legends, coupled with the idea 
of everlasting burnings for the wicked, but who do_ be- 
lieve the most beneficent doctrines of religion, and the 
finest of scientific discoveries, and exult in the moral 
power of God as being at the end able to restore the 
wickedest of his creatures to virtue and bliss, are called 
infidels, and charged with blasphemy. : 

Let us consider the misuse and mis-application of the 
terms infidelity and infidels—words more belied and 
badly treated than any others. Infidelity, really means 
unfaithfulness, but it is generally used as signifying un- 
belief. Infidels, really mean unfaithful people, but the 
word is commonly employed as describing religious un- 
believers. We must take these words in their vulgar 
meaning, and then we shall see how foolishly and falsely 
they are applied. Who has not heard this one or the 
other spoken of with contumely as an infidel? Cana 
person give another a worse name in the ears of the 
priest-ridden and superstitious? The great desire on the 
part of some people appears to be to give a new idea 
a bad name, and the name chosen is generally infidelity. 
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At the same time, infidelity is a term which used as 
signifying unbelief, can be applied on all sides. It may 
be used in unpleasant relationships to our ancient an- 
cestors. They did not believe as we believe. They were 
infidels to our faith, whether as pagans or papists. And 
yet they believed thoroughly in the doctrines which they 
received, and held their own fidelity in the greatest 
honour. We are, also, as much infidels to them as they 
were infidels to us. If an old Druid was to come to life 
again, he would be very much astonished at our christi- 
anity, and think that the crucifixion of Jesus was no 
compensation for the numerous human sacrifices which 
were offered up in his own old worship. The golden 
sickle would have been his holy symbol, and he would 
regard the crucifix only as an infidel emblem. The 
Roman Catholic of ancient times, would look as badly, 
or worse upon us, as his modern decendant. Protestants 
and Roman Catholics are infidels to one another. In 
some point or other, known or unknown, held most 
tenaciously by some, others are infidels. Recollect the 
controversies, ahd the varied teachings, and the awful 
warfare, and the terrible martyrdoms about the rite of 
Baptism, at which the pure water itself might blush. 
And the perpetrators of these insane quarrels and 
heathen barbarities,-all yet bore the christian name and 
were members of christian sects. No wonder they 
called each other infidels. To give a bad name, is to 
wield a wonderful Pere weapon in theological 
controversy. 

How terrible, also, is it to dhink of the glorious array 
of holy men and women born in the classic pagan, or in 
other times whom the sectarian christians must call in- 
fidels. Think of such holy men of ancient Greece, as 
Pythagoras, and Socrates, and Plato, condemned as in- 
fidels by believers in holy water, and pieces of the true 
cross, and kisses of the toes of the Pope. Think of such 
holy men of ancient Rome as Cicero, and Marcus 
Antoninus and Lucan, pointed out as unbelievers by 
those who hold fast te vicarious sacrifice, imputed right- 
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eousness, a heaven for such as themselves, and eternal 
torments for all others. The whole matter is so absurd 
that it would need no refutation were there any habit of 
thought or ability to reason. And yet generations after 
generations are taught in this style to regard as infidels 
some of the holiest of our race. What, although God 
has different names, and some call Him Jesus, and some 
Jehovah, and some Jove, and some All Father, have not 
all the pure in heart and devout in mind, sought after 
Him—the only true God—and found as much as they 
could of him, and, although, under different denomina- 
tions worshipped the same good God and Father of us 
all. We care for the true communion and we do not 
mind the names. We will be infidels or believers with 
Socrates or Antoninus. The Jews were a holy people, 
but they called Christ a blasphemer, and we take up our 
cross with Jesus. 

When we think of infidelity as a disbelief in certain 
opinions held in high authority by those who proclaim 
them, how curious become the relationships of that word. 
The Buddhists are infidels to the Brahminists, and the 
Brahminists to tne Buddhists. So the people of the 
world may call each other infidel all round. He who 
disbelieves in the religion of Jesus is an infidel, and the 
Jew disbelieves in it and therefore is an infidel. But see 
how the circle turns. He who disbelieves in the religion 
of Muhummed is according to the professor of Islam an 
infidel, and the christian does not believe in Muhummed- 
anism and is therefore an indfiel. We get sent back at us 
what we throw. With what measure we mete, it is 
meted to us again. ‘To call people unbelievers is there- 
fore a very foolish thing. We are only calling them 
what they can call us. 

Let us bring this more closely home to ourselves. 
There is some one or other whom we know living in 
our midst, and not born a Muhummedan or a Jew, or a 
professor of any other nominal religion, and he begins to 
think and to doubt and to speculate, and at length dis- 
avows everything popular which is held to constitute the 
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Christian Religion. He-does not believe in any trinity 
of the Godhead, so strongly set forth in the Athanasian 
Creed. He does not believe that God could not save 
human kind except through the crucifixion of Jesus. 
He dves not believe that God has reserved the immense 
majority of the human race for endless torments. He 
does not believe in the plenary inspiration and perfect 
infallibility of the books composing the Old aud New 
Testaments, or that the writings they contain are 
thoroughly authentic and genuine. He does not believe 
that they are entirely free from human imperfection or 
error, or that they are the only books, and through them 
is the way alone, by which human kind are taught by 
God, and the soul of man is made righteous. He does 
not believe in total human depravity, or in salvation by 
the righteousness and sacrifice of another, or in the 
necessity of certain rites for salvation, much less in 
confession to a priest, or in the second coming of Jesus 
Christ in the clouds of heaven, or in any miraculous 
transfiguration of the earth, or in redemption by death- 
bed repentance, or in the exaltation to heaven of the 
select few that are saved, or in the depression of the 
great majority of human kind to endless torments. 
And this person who so disbelieves is called an infidel 
and termed even uglier names by those who believe 
these irrational and terrible things, or profess to believe 
them. But at the same time does he consider himself a 
disbeliever. No, far from that! He believes as he 
thinks in harmony with the main thought of Jesus that 
God is the good and universal Father whose nature is 
love and whose supreme object is to save at length all his 
human children. He believes that God’s mercy and 
power will at length redeem and exalt them all, and that 
Jesus suffered at the hands of wicked men because he 
would declare to them this glorious truth. He believes 
that all will be punished who commit sin but that all 
will at length be purified by their punishment and saved 
in holiness and bliss by the love of God. He believes 
that the bible has within it that which is divine and true, 
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but also that which is human and false, and that the 
Holy Spirit of God will, through his reason, conscience, 
and experience enable him to select the former and reject 
the latter. He believes that God has not only taught 
Jews and Christians, but the professors of all other 
religions, His holy will and commands, although in all 
instances the human imperfection of his media is mingled 
with his divine revelations. He believes that as the 
human race increases in culture and develops in spiritual 
religion, the imperfect will pass away and the perfect 
become more evident and mankind grow in knowledge 
aud true holiness. He believes that. God reveals himself 
not only through the elect of our race as in ancient 
times, but to every human soul which will open itself to 
his holy spirit and that He will enlighten it, guide it, 
and abide with it for ever. He believes that not only 
through the human soul does God reveal himself, but also 
through the whole body of nature, as understood by 
science and apprehended by the enquirmg and studious 
mind. He believes that in the end, either on this earth 
or elsewhere, whether through spiritual spheres which we 
can scarcely conceive of, or through other stellar habita- 
tions similar to that on which we now dwell, God will 
purify and perfect, exalt and bless all his human children 
in an eternity of love and in an infinity of light. Great 
faith is here, although its professor be called an infidel, 
and that faith I trust is ours. 

Let us beware, then, that we do not fall into the 
common mistake,of calling others infidel, who believe 
differently from ourselves. Let us beware of the misuse 
of terms and especially of that misuse of them which 
exhibits a self-conceited and bigoted spirit. Let us not 
ery treason when a rightful and righteous government is 
about being established. Let us not ery infidel when an 
enquiring mind begins to think freely, and is striving to 
know more of the truth or will of God than has been 
exhibited to it. There may be in those who are called 
infidels a faith which the vast majority of human kind 
have not attained to, a conception of the nobleness and 
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mercy of God which we have not yet grasped, a love of 
Jesus and of all holy souls, more real, more natural, more 
earnest and thorough, than any theological creeds give 
us, and a trust in the Eternal future higher far than all 
the dreams of heayen or fears of hell. 

Let us endeavour to prove our fidelity to truth and 
goodness rather than to revile others. Faithfulness ‘to 
the fresh truth that is revealed to us from day to day, is 
the spirit in which we should follow the example of 
Jesus, who received himself new revelations from the 
spiritual world. While we believe, let us be true to that 
belief, but as our belief is enlightened and enlarged, let 
us follow with equal zeal our fuller and our broader faith. 
So shall we go culturing and growing larger in our 
humanity, until things worthy of disbelief pass by us, 
but we gain brighter and better beliefs which may not 
pass away. Then at length may we be enabled to 
understand something of the good of evil and that our 
lesser beliefs prepared the way for our fuller faith, and 
our imperfect knowledges disciplinec our minds for the 
fullest understanding. 


THE MYSTERY AND THE MINISTRY OF PAIN. 
BY T. BR. / MASON. 


Ir we could trace the course of civilization from the time 
of man’s first appearance upon the earth, to the present 
day, we should find that pain has been the great educa- 
tional agency employed to lift him from barbarism to 
refinement. When our primeval ancestors found their 
supplies of fruit, nuts, and edible herbs and roots running 
short, they were compelled, by the pain of hunger, to hunt 
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the beasts of the field in order to obtain food. A very 
little experience of the difficulties and hardships of the 
chase would also teach men, the necessity of devising 
weapons and traps wherewith the more easily to catch 
their prey. As human population increased and food 
became more and more difficult to obtain, men would be 
driven to the expedients of tending and rearing flocks 
and herds, and of tilling the ground in order to secure 
regular supplies. These operations would naturally tend 
to spread the human family over a wider area, and con- 
sequently expose its members to various climatic con- 
ditions, more or less painful, to protect themsclves 
against which, they would need clothing for the body, 
shoes or sandals for the feet, and places of shelter or 
refuge during the night, and thus the various arts of 
life took their rise. In those early times idleness was 
unknown, since he who would not work could not eat, 
and pain was so sharp a taskmaster that his stern behests 
could not lightly be disobeyed. Besides, man had not 
only to battle against hunger and cold, but had to guard 
against the attacks of wild beasts and his fellow men, so 
that it became necessary to carry arms, and live in com- 
munities in order the more effectually to protect his life 
and property. Here we have the first beginning of a 
social state, and of distinct tribes or nationalities, in 
which pain is still the great teacher, for whenever, or 
from whatever cause suffering is felt, man seeks to avoid 
it either by removing the cause altogether, or, if this be 
impracticable, by adapting himself to the conditions of 
his existence. We see, then, that man is not a progressive 
being from choice alone, but from necessity. Pain, which 
man deems his enemy, has ever been his friend and guide 
—a stern friend it may be, but not the less a faithful one-— 
compelling him to move onward step by step, ever for- 
ward, ever higher ; from savagery to civilization ; from 
civilization to universal brotherhood and perfection, and 
its office will never cease until man has been transformed 
from the beast into the angel. If any one doubt the 
efficacy of pain as an educational means, let him ask him- 
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self the question, What are the motives which form the 
spring of his own actions? and he will be compelled to 
admit that they consist of some felt want or desire, 
which want, if left unsatisfied, will quickly manifest 
itself as a pain. It would seem that there are only two 
factors required to produce man’s ultimate perfection. 
First, a teachable or adaptable nature by which he can 
suit himself to different conditions ; and second, a con- 
stant and competent teacher, capable of enforcing the 
necessary lessons. That we possess the first, is proved by 
the fact that our faculties are increased by exercise, and 
diminished by desire. The existence of the second 
factor cannot be denied, since pain is a teacher whose 
lessons we are made to feel more frequently than we 
desire. The ultimate perfection of man then is assured, 
and not until it is accomplished may we hope to see pain 
abolished, because pain is the very sign of imperfection, 
the expression of a want unsatisfied, the signal that warns 
against lurking peril. Surely the mystery of pain begins 
to clear away, since we find its ministry so essential to 
human progress. Could any better means be devised to 
effect the desired end? None, that the highest earthly 
intelligence can suggest, unless contrary to the universal 
belief, it could be shown that it would have been better 
to have been made mere machines, than to have been 
born men and women, endowed with reason, will, and 
power of self action. It should never be forgotten, how- 
ever, in speaking of pain as being in accordance with 
God’s will or God’s plan, that God has not designed the 
infliction of pain for its own sake, but only as a wise and 
effectual means to secure a good and useful end. Conse- 
quently pain whether mental or physical, is necessarily 
transitory in its nature, and cannot transcend its assigned 
limits. Everlasting pain would be contrary to the very 
constitution of things, and is therefore an impossibility. 
Wide as the universe is, there is no place in it for an 
endless Hell. Such a place is in direct opposition to its 
fundamental laws, which are leading every created intelli- 
gence Godward and Heavenward. 
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THE JUST SHALL LIVE BY HIS FAITH. 


BY GOODWYN BARMBY, 


“ Behold his soul which is lifted 
wp ws not upright in him ; 
but the just shall live by his 
Faith.” 


Habakkuk, 2,, 4. 


Iv is delightful to find so many beautiful and so many 
true things among the turbid passages and denunviatory 
asseverations of the prophetic books of the minor class 
of the Hebrew canon. How is a sinful consciousness 
portrayed in its domestic self-aceusations by the express- 
ions—“ For the stone shall ery out of the wall, and the 
beam out of the timber shall answer it!’ How well, 
also, is the distinction indicated in our text, between a 
false faith and a true faith ! 

The idea of a false faith is described by a soul which 
is lifted up, and which has no uprightness in it. Such 
is the deformity of faith ! We know of too many such 
souls which are inflated by the vanity of self-conceit, but 
have no virtuous principle within them. ‘Their only 
trust is in themselves, and they have no belief in any 
thing else, and no basis in themselves upon which any 
dependence can be placed. If they trust in anything 
preéminently, it is in their power of deception with 
regard to others. They are lifted up by the idea they 
hold of their own ability in deceiving others, and their 
trust in this excludes all faith in those things which in 
principle are the foundation of all true faith. We meet 
with such men at times, effulgent in their own light, 
daving their neighbours with the pretensions they 
assume, ruline weak minds for the moment with the 


“assumptions of success ; but very soon these shining 


bladders burst, failure in word and deed disgrace them in 
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our oyes, their promises are falsified, their engagements 
broken, and their success is proved illusive. Still one of 
this character after another follow in the cowrse of life, 
lift themselves up, are glorified for a moment, and then 
pass away and perish because their souls have no upright- 
ness in them. Thore is no greater delusion than to 
suppose that selfassertion without morality in principle 
can ever permanently succeed in life. It may lift itself 
up for a time, staid vory high in its own imagination, be 
thought very highly of through the period of its evolution 
by others around it, but it cannot permanently prevail, 
for it has not the lasting principles of virtue at its found- 
ation, nor those constant safeguards of probity and 
honesty, which alone can ensure the success of a course, 
the permanence of a position, or the honour of a name. 

The just shall life by his faith, This is the true faith. 
If we have true moral principles at the foundations of 
our lives, and believe in them, we shall live by them. 
They will constitute the plan of our lives, and we shall 
succeed in carrying them into effect. Tf we are just we 
shall live justly, developing the principles of justice in all 
we do. While the unjust fail, we shall succeed in our 
justness, We shall build up our social condition in 
honesty, and no fraud or deceit on our part will ever 
prove that our appearances are contrary to our realities. 
Many profess to be honest, but their profession is shewed 
to be fallacious by their deeds, and they fail in life accord- 
ingly. ‘Those who are just in themselves, though they 
make no ostentatious profession of it, act justly ahd 
become known as just, and establish their lives ona 
position which is necessarily permanent. A man of 
probity gains each year of his life, in the good’ opinion 
and esteem of the worthy people who are around him. 
The worth of a man’s word inereases mightily until it 
effects Kingdoms. It is great in domestic policy—it is 
great in foreign diplomacy. It establishes nations, and 
it unites them together, So in the humbler affairs of 
life—the just also live by faith. It is the faith which a 
young man shows in moral principle, his trust in doing 
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what is right—the inspiration which his personal virtue 
gives him, which enables him to secure the confidence of 
others, which induces them to help him in his start in life, 
which raises friends and coadjutors around him, and 
which crowns him at length with wealth and honours. 
The unjust lift themselves up and inflate themselves with 
the prospects and pretensions of success, but no dishonest 
building ever escapes destruction. The just live by their 
faith in that which is true and honest, they are not de- 
ceived by it, and they do not deceive themselves. They 
live by faithfulness and others in vain try to impose upon 
them, for they are grounded on the principles of fidelity, 
and require all its fair endorsements and covenants from 
others. They live in the faith that honest things will 
succeed, and so they are true to honesty in themselves, 
and promote it among their dependents, and insist wpon 
it from others ; and although honest dealings may not 
make quick fortunes, if the commercial atmosphere has 
not been too precarious, the rewards of honest industry 
are sure and permanent. The just who live by faith also 
have confidence that all things good and true will in the 
end come to pass. Although the night is very dark and 
the storm is very heavy, they believe in the rosy morning 
and in the shining of the coming day. They grieve but 
do not despair when they behold the world at arms, for 
they know that the blessed peace will come and the 
nations be wiser and better than they were before. They 
see drunkenness and profligacy over-running the country, 
but they feel that God’s children are not always to be 
lost, and rejoice in the temperance and virtue which 
shall increase in the land. They hear bigots raising their 
voices against the reasonable education of children, but 
they join with those who extend equal light to every 
corner of the earth. They believe that war will at length 
cease among human kind, and would join to promote it 
by founding the United States of Kurope, and they 
have faith that at length liberty will bless all the nations 
of the world. 

The just shall life by faith not only in a theoretical 
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but in a practical way. Let us consider how this is done. 
There are great political dangers and commercial disasters 
around, war puts forth a threatening front, one great 
firm after another fails, there is a general dismay and 
distrust throughout society. But the just man is not 
dismayed. He enters into no wilful speculation, but he 
husbands his resources, and while the difficulties are 
death to many they are life to him. Then in his activities 
there is abiding life. In all his actions there is an honest 
basis, and each act he takes being made wisely, turns out 
well. His faith is a living reality. He has faith in the 
success of every good endeavour, and his faith strengthens 
his action, and every endeavour he makes is made with a 
will and a power which neither the unjust or the distrust- 
ful can ever possess. His faith lightens his work, alle- 
viates his toil, smoothes away many disagreable difficul- 
ties which attend his course, makes his struggles more 
pleasant than they otherwise would be, and makes his 
life more enjoyable and more lengthy. When business is 
without justness and without faith it shortens the life of 
a man. If it succeeds for a time it renders him spend- 
thrift and profligate. That which is dishonestly and 
quickly gotten, will be quickly spent. If the dishonest 
business does rot succeed there is no comfort for him 
who has engaged init: He has not only lost his property, 
but he has lost his character, and he has no true faith to 
sustain him in any other undertakings. It is very diff 
erent with a man who has a true faith in virtuous prin- 
ciples. He will most generally succeed, but he may 
sometimes fail. And if he fails, will he be discouraged ? 
Rather he will be more determined to make a yet greater 
and more strenuous exertion for success. He will know 
that it has not been the character of his course which 
has been the cause of his failure. He will know that he 
has acted justly and with a true faith in that which was 
right ; and if a farmer he may attribute his failure to bad 
seasons, or if a tradesman to commercial difficulties, 
apart from his own action. He, himself, will not have 
been the cause of his failure ; and therefore he will rally 
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again to his work and at length assuredly succeed. If 
the unjust fail, having no faith, they must have no 
strength, but will go on from bad to worse, until utter 
destruction overtake them. But if the just fail, having 
faith, they will renew their strength and will again 
struggle and succeed until the effort leads to fortune. 
So from the seed of the martyrs has grown the fruits of 
the church, and from the little tribe has arisen the great 
nation. The same virtuous efforts, the same energy of 
faith, constitute the welfare of a family, and compose the 
well-being and the governmental happiness of a people. 

O that we were all like the just who live by faith, and 
that we would more earnestly and perseveringly endeav- 
our to enter into the true spirit of that life! We regard 
faith as a vision fleeting and beautiful, and mistakenly 
think that the fulfilment of its promises are afar off, and 
may never be realized, at least in this world—but what 
says our prophet in connection with the words of our 
text—* the just shall live by his faith.” We read :— 
“And the Lord answered me and said, write the vision 
and make it plain upon the tables, that he may run that 
readeth it. or the vision is yet for an appointed time, 
but at the end it shall speak and not lie ; though it tarry, 
wait for it, because it will surely come, it will not tarry.” 
Our faith, then, in things just and excellent, is not in its 
fulfilment afar off, but near at hand. If we are just and 
do rightly and walk humbly with our God, we may live 
in faith now, and soon have its accomplishments around 
us. The vision is plain upon tablets that every one may 
run who reads it. The active application of just and 
holy principles will soon leaven and build up our lives. 
There is appointed time indeed for all things, and we do 
not see the fruits of faith in the spring but in the autumn. 
We may not indeed understand at once, how our justness 
and our faith is working for us? We may not discern 
the vision of our faith even in the course of its fulfil- 
ment, “but at the end it shall speak and not lie.” 0, 
the delightful sense of a faith that has been accomplished, 
of a trust that has been fulfilled, of a confidence so brave 
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and determined in things right and good, that their 
attainment has been enhanced by its memory! Have 
you not felt these joys of the soul, this delight in your 
spiritual natures, which is so pure—so noble? If you 
have not done this, remember the appointed time ? 
Now is the appointed time—now is the day of salvation ! 
The present time is eternally with you. ‘“ Though it 
tarry, wait for it, besause it will surely come, it will not 
tarry,” Determine to be just and live by faith. You 
know the commands, Love God, love your fellow creat- 
ures! All things just, and right, and excellent, flow 
from obedience to them. Determine that they shall fill 
with faith your lives. You cannot live without faith. 
It is faith in the good and holy, faith in the right and 
honest, faith in the infinite and eternal, that inspires our 
hearts with life, that gives a virtuous character to our 
actions, and that prepares our lives here for the life that 
is everlasting. It is faith, based wpon the justness of 
things that gives hope to our hearts, power to our 
endeavours, energy to our wills, and a blessed immortality 
to our lives. 


DEDICATION OF A CHURCH. ~ 


O Father ! take the new built shrine ; 
The house our hands have reared is thine ; 
Greet us with welcome when we come, 
And make our Father’s house our home. 


Blest with thy spirit while we stay, 
May we thy spirit bear away, 

That every heart a shrine may be, 
And every home a home for thee. 
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THE UNPARDONABLE SIN. 
A Sermon. 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


“ Wherefore I say unto you, All 
manner of sm and blasphemy shall be 
Jorgiven unto men, but the blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit shall not be 
forgwen unto men.” 


Marruew xii, 31. 


Aut kinds of extraordinary suppositions have been enter- 
tained, a great variety of extravagant ideas have been 
put forth respecting the nature of that unpardonable sin 
which is announced in our text. With these we have 
nothing further to do than to regret the lawlessness, the 
carelessness, the unreasonableness, of that vague and 
unsatisfactory mode of scriptural interpretation through 
which they have originated. According to our own true 
system of scriptural interpretation (the only system pro- 
perly so called,) that of comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual things, that of understanding the sense of a text 
through the meaning of its context, that of ascertaining 
the signification of an incident in a narrative through 
the consideration of the facts of the case, and with 
reference to any other account of it in the evangelic 
records ; the matter is clear enough ; there is no difficulty 
whatever in understanding what Jesus was pointing at ; 
there is no possibility in failing to know what he indicated 
as the Unpardonable Sin. 

There are two records of the unpardonable sin, one in 
the 12th Chapter of Matthew, and another in the 3rd 
Chapter of Mark, which illustrate each other. By these 
it appears that Jesus had cured a blind and dumb de- 
moniac, or one who was afflicted with epeleptic fits. And 
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while the people thought from this that he must be their 
expected Messiah, the Son of David; his enemies, the 
pharisees, attributed the cure he had wrought to the assist- 
ance of Beelzebub—the supposed prince of the demons: 
in other words, they attributed a good work to an evil 
motive or principle. This malevolent judgment was 
what Jesus condemned as a sin which was unpardorable. 
We first read that Jesus knew their thoughts, and called 
them unto him, and said unto them in parables, ‘“ How 
can Satan cast out Satan? And if a kingdom be divided 
against itself, that kingdom cannot stand, and is brought 
to desolation; and every city or house divided against 
itself shall not stand; and if Satan rise up against him- 
self and cast out Satan, he is divided against himself, 
and how then can his kingdom stand?’ This course of 
reasoning by analogy is admirably put by Jesus. For 
evil to war against evil, or for evil to effect good would 
in either case be suicidal. Jesus could not thus cast out 
demons by Beelzebub, prince of the demons. But if by 
the Spirit of God or by the finger of God, as Luke’s 
record has it, Christ cast forth demons, then they should 
admit that the kingdom of God had come unto them, 
through him, and not attribute a benevolent deed to a 
wicked cause. He that was not with him was against 
him, and he who failed to gather with him scattered 
abroad. Nay, even more than this—he blasphemed the 
very spirit of holiness itself. And when good was 
actually done, attributed it to evil. ‘ Wherefore, I say 
unto you,” declared Jesus, ‘all sins shall be forgiven 
unto the sons of men, and/the blasphemies, whatsoever 
they may utter, but blasphemy against the Holy Spirit 
will not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever shall 
speak a word against the son of man,” (I follow Matthew’s 
record,) ‘it will be forgiven him; but whosoever blas- 
phemeth against the Hcly Spirit never hath forgiveness,” 
(literally, ‘hath not forgiveness for ever’) but is in danger 
of everlasting punishment,” according to Mark or accord- 
ing to Matthew. “It will not be forgiven him, neither 
in this age nor in that to come,” And Mark adds, that 
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he made this declaration because they said “He hath an 
evil spirit,” or in other words, because they attributed 
his good action to an evil source. 

This malevolent thought of others is therefore the 
. unpardonable sin. To think that a holy work does not 
proceed from the Holy Spirit is a sin past forgiveness. 
As Jesus elsewhere says, “Either deem the tree good, if 
its fruit is good, or deem the tree corrupt if its fruit is 
corrupt: for the tree is known by the fruit.” 

Jesus further applied the personal argument against 
the Pharisees, when he added, “ Ye brood of vipers, how 
can ye, being yourselves evil, speak good things? for out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. The 
good man out of his good treasure bringeth forth good 
things ; and the evil man out of his evil treasure bring- 
eth forth evil things. But I say unto you, for every 
baneful word (not idle, or it would be terrible indeed,) 
for every shameful or malevolent word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account in the day of judgment. 
For by thy words thou shalt be acquitted, and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned.” 

Let us now look upon our subject from its rational 
aspect, and regard its special features; and first let us 
combine together the general materials which have been 
presented us for the definition of the unpardonable sin. 
It consists in attributing to Beelzebub the work of God. 
Tt implied in the instance which called forth the declara- 
tion of Jesus, that the Redeemer of the world was an 
ageut and emissary of Satan; that a benevolent cure was 
performed from an evil spirit, or with a wicked motive— 
that good fruit had sprung from an evil tree. Not to 
give their true value to virtuous actions: not to allow 
their virtue to those who practice it, but to malign the 
performers of good deeds, and attribute their good to evil, 
is to sin against the Holy Spirit—is to commit the un- 
pardonable sin. To see evil in good, that was the great 
crime which should not be forgiven. 

How was this? Why should this sin not be pardoned ? 
Is it sufficient to say, because it is the sin against the 
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Holy Spirit? Not so—without some real understanding 
of what that means. All sins we hear will be forgiven 
but this sin, and all blasphemies but this blasphemy. 
These, then, cannot go so deep into the heart as this. 
They must be more superficial—more susceptible of 
change. Let us see if this be the case with regard to 
the commoner sins. Have they one side inclining to the 
true and right and virtuous, which may render them 
susceptible of redemption, of change, of transfiguration ? 
Assuredly most of them, probably all of them have. 
Idolatry is but an imperfect conception of divine things, 
when viewed as a step in the ladder which leads to the 
belief in the one God. Anger is the contrary pole of 
love itself. Covetousness, which is idolatry when the 
images upon the coins are worshipped, for the worship- 
pers self alone, becomes a wise thrift and a worthy ho- 
nesty, when developed as economy, for the sake of others, 
for the maintenance of a large family, or for the general 
purposes of benevolence. ‘The passion of lust may be 
elevated into a noble sentiment of affection. The con- 
viviality of the drinker has the virtue of sociality. The 
acquisitivenes which leads to theft may lead to industry. 
The destructiveness which leads to personal murder and 
national warfare leads also to the defence of the helpless, 
to the execution of justice upon the tyrant, to the clear- 
ance of wild beasts before the footsteps of civilization, 
and tothe demolition of evil institutions in society. There 
are none of these evil passions which have not other 
tendencies, which have not some better side; some con- 
tact with a virtue; some tendency to change, some ¢a- 
pacity for elevation, some germ of transfiguration. But 
this unpardonable sin, this sin of false judgment and 
malevolence, this delight to see or suppose evil in that 
which is good, has nothing of this, has no contact with 
good, no susceptibility of change, no capacity for improve- 
ment, and unless it is destroyed, pulled up root and 
branch, utterly burnt out and rooted up from the soul, 
will go on extending, enlarging, aggrandizing itself, in- 
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creasing its posterity, adding sin to sin, and losing chance 
upon chance of pardon, until it becomes unpardonable in 
every sense of the word. 

Our view of the Unpardonable sin, as malevolently 

attributing good works to an origin of evil, is confirmed 
by our view of the mode of redemption. That person 
who is thoroughly satisfied with his evil state, who feels 
no want of salvation, who looks upon the good work of 
redemption as of evil origin, and as being an attempt to 
disturb him in the enjoyment of his selfishness and his 
sins, leaves disregarded the altar of forgiveness, turns 
away from any chance of pardon—rejects the offer of 
redemption, and flees from forgiveness, as if it were his 
enemy. There- are, in this relationship, only two roads 
which a man can take—the way to redemption, forgive- 
ness, and God, or the road away from God, salvation, and 
pardon. The activity of every human being as a pro- 
gressive creature is continuous. Our spiritual activity 
has only two alternatives placed before it, that of retiring 
further from, and that of drawing nearer to God : that of 
retreating continuously from pardon, or that of continually 
desiring and supplicating it. There is a sense, then, in 
- which sin generally may become unpardonable, through 
its being persevered in, although we are told all sins shall 
be pardoned except the sin against the Holy Spirit—the 
seeing evil in good. And the reason why this will be 
unpardonable is clearly seen to be derived from no special 
law, much less from any caprice of the Heavens, but 
from a general law connecting itself with the perseverance 
of its condition which is founded upon its absolute rejec- 
tion of the Spirit of Holiness, to which it offers an entire 
negation, and therefore places itself out of the spheres 
of pardon and forgiveness. It is thus we may see with 
the writer of the Epistle of the Hebrews, that “ without 
faith it is impossible to please God.” Not to credit the 
good God for the holy inspiration : not to credit the good 
Christ for the merciful cure: not to credit the good 
motive for the good work is indeed to commit unpardon- 
able sin, for it is sin, which, by its very nature, denies God 
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and Christ, and good and forgiveness, and places itself 
out of the pale of pardon, because it ignores its idea, and 
does not furnish through its possessor that spiritual con- 
dition wherewith it is necessary to receive it. 

From other points of view, this sin of attributing good 
actions to an evil origin may be considered as unpardon- 
able. By its rejection of the good, through its evil 
suspicions and malevolent words, it annihilates for the 
soul that possesses it, the desire and means of returning 
to God. It turns away from the Redeemer: it turns 
away from any who would be agents of good to it, and as 
we have otherwise seen, it turns away from pardon itself. 

Comparatively then, this sin may be termed unpardon- 
able, and Jesus himself indicates this view, when he 
compares blasphemy against the Holy Spirit with words 
spoken against himself. ‘ Whosoever,” he says, “speaketh 
a word against the son of man, it shall be forgiven him ; 
but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Spirit it shall 
not be forgiven him, neither in this age nor in that to 
come.” To speak against the son of man is ignorance, 
to speak against Christ as the Messiah under wrong con- 
ceptions of the Messiah’s office, indicated an absence of 
knowledge and error of judgment, comparatively venial, 
and certainly most pardonable. For his contemporaries 
to disown Jesus as the redeemer, even after witnessing 
his most striking powers, was but an intellectual negation 
and a pardonable offence—an error which certainly did 
not pervert all truth and holiness, a transgression which 
did not leave the soul without a resource ; a mistake as 
to the road from which there were several ways to return ; 
but to substitute the idea of Satan for that of God, as 
the agent for effecting a miracle, to attribute that which 
was good to that which was evil, to do this as the Phari- 
sees did, while they were conscious at the same time in 
their own hearts, to some extent at least, that the work 
which Jesus had done was truly a manifestation of divine 
power, was indeed to contradict the Spirit of Holiness, 
which is the only Holy Spirit, to lie against it, by plunging 
into a consciously false assertion, which was provable to 
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them, as such, by every principle of reason, and to sin so 
unpardonably, by such a voluntary and desperate effort, 
that no forgiveness could be asked or tendered for it. 
““What clearness and freedom of mind,” says Neander, 
“what elevation above all personal influences did Christ 
display in thus distinguishing, in the very heat of the 
battle, the different classes of his enemies.” In these 
days, those who do not rightly recognize Jesus as the Son 
of Man, but who make the mistake of calling him a God, 
or rather of placing him as the second person, in a three- 
fold godhead or divine trinity borrowed from the heathen, 
although were they conscious of their error, and from 
wrong moral motives, yet persevered in it, they would 
commit blasphemy ; as they err in ignorance, are mark- 
edly to be distinguished from those who strive to close 
their eyes against the truthful teaching of the gospel, 
who delight in shutting their hearts against the moral 
life which it reveals, and who, calling good evil, wish to 
ignore all impressions cf love, and truth, and holiness. 
Let not such be our case, nor such be our class. Let 
us avoid all share in that unpardonable sin which attri- 
butes to good effects an evil cause. It is not only com- 
paratively unpardonable, but absolutely so. It is not in 
itself a sin that can be justly pardoned. It is not a sin 
of the parts and passions—a partial sin. It is not a sin 
of ignorance—an error in opinion or a mistake in judg- 
ment which does not necessarily affect the moral life. It 
is a sin of the whole soul, a falsehood and insincerity 
and blasphemy in the very centre of the being itself, 
against the Spirit of Holiness, which cannot be pardoned, 
but which must ultimately be burnt out and destroyed 
from the natures of those who possess it, for whom there 
can be no substitute, for whom there can be no expiation, 
whose sin may never be forgiven, but must be utterly 
destroyed, and its state succeeded by an entirely new 
germ of moral life; and who can be saved only by fire— 
the spiritual fire of remorse and anguish, which must 
burn for ever, whether in this age or life or that to come, 
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until the material furnished it is consumed, and a new 
creation of moral life springs forth from that conflagration 
of evil principles in the spirit. 

Let us then, avoid the first approaches of this sin. Let 
us rejoice in every manifestation of goodness as an 
inspiration of God. Let us look with all mental charity 
and moral pleasure upon every effort that is made in a 
good work. Let us not doubt the good motives of those 
who are engaged in benevolent actions. Let us guard 
our lips from the utterance of malevolent expressions. 
Let us culture charity, sincerity, readiness of conviction, 
and truthfulness of character, or we may sin against the 
Holy Spirit, we may treat as evil that which we know to 
be good, we may gradually go wrong until we ourselves 
commit the unpardonable sin. 

Let us, also, ever distinguish in our minds between 
those who misunderstand Jesus and those who violate 
the Holy Spirit, between mental error and moral sin. 
As the Father forgives intellectual misconception, may 
we forgive it, and look with love and charity upon those 
whom we think to be in mental error. And let us not 
dare to deny the inspiration of the Holy Spirit to the 
holy work, but let us welcome the fruits as Jesus has 
told us to do, as the sign of the tree. Not in matters of 
opinion or in actions of the body, but in the motives of 
the spirit, does real sin consist. 

Let us not fail to observe, lastly, that there is to be 
derived from the teaching of Jesus which we have been 
considering, the knowledge of a religion which is above 
nominal Christianity itself—the knowledge of an absolute 
religion which consists in the culture of the spirit of ho- 
liness, in obedience to the Holy Spirit, which may be 
possessed by those who use not the Christian name, and 
which, although far enough frequently from being the 
religion of Christians, was ever the religion of Christ 
himself, and should be that of his disciples. 

May we endeavour after this religion—this absolute 
religion—this everlasting gospel of the spirit, which is 
destined to become the universal faith. 
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May we endeavour after this religion, which rightly 
identifies the Holy Spirit, the inspiration of God, with 
the spirit of holiness in man. 

May we thus promote the long-prophesied advent of 
the Dispensation of the Holy Spirit over the Earth, 
“When by one Spirit we shall all be baptised into one 
body.” “ When there shall be one God over all.” When 
there shall be truly acknowledged, “ One Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of all,” who shall be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth. 


IS NATURE INCONSISTENT? 
Notes by a Kield Naturalist. 
Henry HH. Higerms, M.A. 


PERSONALLY, there was one question of transcendent 
interest, in the presence of which all other questions 
seemed to be trivial. Is nature inconsistent? Beneath 
a smiling aspect, is- there a lurking cruelty, or even a 
ruthless indifference to suffering. | Does the world con- 
tain one example of needless, profitless pain? There are 
many by whom the affirmative reply is boldly and per- 
sistently urged. On two points some additional confir- 
mation was afforded me during my journey to the West : 
lst: That it is not easy to fathom the depth of all that 
is involved by the assertion that there is cruelty, or the 
infliction of needless pain in Nature. 2nd: That toa 
mind not hopelessly fettered by having to make Nature 
square with preconceived notions, a more extended field 
of observation, and more of actual out-of-door contact 
with Nature, bring more clear conviction of the pure 
beneficence displayed in the visible universe. 

The assertion that certain animals are provided with 
organs for torturing other animals, distinct from appli- 
ances for more effectually defending themselves and 
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securing their prey, first attracted my notice in a work 
entitled “The Testimony of the Rocks,” by Hugh Miller ; 
who speaks of “examples in primeeval time, of weapons 
formed not only to kill, but also to torture.” It is hard 
to say what masterpiece of pessimism might not be. 
favoured by Mr. Miller’s assertion, if only it were true ; 
but science knows of no such fact. Severity there is 
in nature, parallel to the severity of the parent, the 
surgeon and the judge. Only the weak-minded con- 
found severity with cruelty. 

Year by year, moreover, the grim phantoms of malig- 
nant powers, truculent, malevolent, vindictive, with which 
imagination, prompted by superstition, has ever peopled 
the unseen universe, are decaying and waxing old, and 
are ready to vanish away. Is there no solid advantage, 
no positive benefit to humanity in this? The Dawn, the 
True Dawn, mystically worshipped under an all-glorious 
symbol by yearning hearts in past ages is being accom- 
plished. Perseus could not slay the Gorgon, but he must 
first seek out the dwelling of the three spiteful sisters, 
on the shore of the frozen sea. They are now, as Kings- 
ley inimitably tells us, icebergs floating up and down, and 
weeping whenever they meet the sunshine. 

I think, alas, I can scarcely wonder that we often for- 
get who best announced the noblest charter of freedom 
that heaven could bestow on earth—the assurance that 
man, on his path of duty, has no supernal power to pro- 
pitiate or to distrust. . 

The single regret which attended me on most days, 
frequently on many occasions on the same day, was that 
friends who are dear to me could not share my enjoyment. 
Nor were friends alone included in this regret ; for I have 
the deepest conviction that, in the end, the teachings of 
nature will prevail to the acknowledgment of a common 
Father of all. Not for any purpose less than this, is it 
true that ‘There is no speech nor language where their 
voice is not heard.” Whilst I write, some of the fairest 
provinces in God’s world are ghastly with the horrors of 
w religious war. Will Christians adopt Islam, or Maho- 
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metans become staunch Protestant Hpiscopalians? No ; 
but when we of the human family rightly appreciate 
Nature as the common heritage of all, there is One, 
whose most truthful and loving words will be better 
understood and better kept. And with the clearer 
recognition of the All Father, I anticipaie the passing 
away of the doubts and fears which now harass and per- 
plex the minds of many. In strict accordance with 
logical consistency, as well as in the light of a more 
childlike trust, it will seem plain to us that if precisely 
what we expect in the future is not to be fulfilled, then 
in its place there will be something better. 


DIVINE SERVICE AT SEA. 


We had service of morning prayer every Sunday whilst 
we were on board, and Holy Communion on the first 
Sunday of the month. Everything was disposed in trim 
order, and the ship’s bell was rung for five minutes before 
church time, inviting such of the crew as could be spared 
from their work to appear on deck in their clean clothes 
and best looks. I can heartily confirm the testimony of 
man as to the peculiar interest of Divine Service at sea. 
At no other time are dear friends far away so thoroughly 
made present. Worship in a church or in a cathedral 
has sacred associations intensely gratifying and worthy 
of the highest regard ; but these associations are, I think, 
of a narrower kind and less in consonance with the un- 
ceasing worship of the universe than those inspired on 
the summit of a mountain or on the ocean. Votes by a 
Leld Naturalist—Henry H. Higgins, M.A. 


FROM ARIADNE BY OUIDA. 
Ir was, when Ceres Mammosa fell, that the worship of 
nature fell with her: under the new creed men roofed in 
their temples with metal and timber, and feared to see 
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the light ; they lighted lamps and shut out the sun when 
they prayed. When the Jew begot the Christian, and 
the Christian governed the world, it was no longer in 
summer flowers and watered meadows that Paradise 
found its fancied parallels. The passion of Solomon for 
baskets of gold and apples of silver, colored the visions 
of the recluse on Patmos. The barbaric and coarse. 
instincts of a predatory race lent their hues to the fancies 
of the Apocalypse. * * * The Jew, and by the Jew, 
his offspring the Christian, shut his deity in a gold taber- 
nacle, builded in his altars with ceilings of cedar and 
cypress, and in his all compensating future, believed that 
he would tread streets studded with gems, and find eternal 
life in mansions blazing with precious stones. Sophocles 
and Shelley, Homer and Shakespeare, Virgil and Vincent 
de Paul, could have worshipped together in any one of 
the white temples on the myrtle-clad hills of old Rome, 
but in the New Jerusalem no poet could find a place ; it 
is the heaven of a jeweller or money lender; it has no 
greatness, no spirituality, no purity; it is tawdry and 
hard, like a blaze of ill-set paste gew-gaws. 

And this, the temper of the Jew, has tainted all religi- 
ous art and architecture for almost a score of centuries. 
It vulgarizes the transfiguration; it corrupts the vita 
nuova; it colors every calvary from that of Rubens to 
that of the street corner ; it puts the hues of the rainbow 
into the cherubim wings of Botticelli, and clothes with 
tinsel the angel of Angelico. The Hebraic vulgarism is 
everywhere to be traced in christian art, even in the _ 
highest ; it is here perpetually about us in christian Rome. 
It puts crosses on Asiatic obelisks ; it puts paintings of 
saints on the Pantheon; it puts a statue of Peter on 
Trajan’s column. It has no sense of the fitness of things ; 
and worst of all, it has no remembrance of Nature. 
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ALL SAINTS’ EVE; A BALLAD. 


(from the Spanish of Aquilera, by Hugh James Rose.) 


I, 


Hark from yonder tower the grief-bell 
Wakes the hamlet from its sleep, 
Bidding from their loved and Jost ones, 

Prayerful watch true mourners keep. 
Come my child, and with your mother 
Plead in prayer on bended knee, 
For the soul of thy dear brother 
Yielded up for Liberty. 
Can it be my son, my pride, 
For sweet Liberty hath died t— 
So—lI know it !—o’er his head 
Holy peace the good God shed ! 


TH; 


When, o’er yonder darkning Sierra, 
Peers the funeral moon’s dim light, 
Go, we seek in these still valleys, 
Flowers all wet with dews of night, 
Which for love of him to morrow 
Fragrance sad yet sweet shall yield, 
While deep voices hymn his glory, 
Haply on some far off field. 
Can it be o’ecr him so young, 
That the funeral chant is sung /— 
So—I know it !—o’er his head 
Holy peace the good God shed ! 
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III. 


Tenderly, poor lad, and often, 
When beneath his tent he lay, 
Penned he words my grief to soften, 
And his mother’s care to allay. 
Wrote he once, “ the Cross of Valour 
On the field this day I won ; 
In the front beneath the colours, 
Rough hand pinned it on thy son.” 
Mid the stalwart and the brave, 
Stood my boy where colours wave. 
So—I know it !—o’er his head 
Holy peace the good God shed ! 


LV 


And full many a time he told me— 
In a merry way he told— 
Foes there are far worse than armies, 
Scorching heat, and thirst, and cold ; 
Told me how half-naked and hungry, © 
Springing up at bugle call, 
He would march, poor boy, contented, 
For his Fatherland to fall. 
For his land and Liberty, 
Was my boy content to die ?— 
So—I know it !—o’er his head. 
Holy peace the good God shed ! 


Ve 


Never will he come I know it. 
Mother-like, I still hope on, 

Though I know th’ accursed bullet 
Long ago struck down my son. 

Yes! but he hath won rich guerdon, 
Crown which saint and martyr wear : 
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Children, All Saint’s morn is breaking : 
Let it find us still in prayer ! 
For his soul? Son, can it be t— 
Among the dead, I pray for thee ? 
So—lI know it !—o’er his head 


Holy peace the good God shed ! 


ST. FRANCIS. 
(From Francis of Assisi, by Mrs, Oliphant. ) 


WE have no space to enter into the details of the canoni- 
zation of Francis, which took place two years after his 
death, in the year 1228, under the auspices of the reign- 
ing Pope, Gregory IX. The day consecrated to him in 
the Roman Calendar is the 4th of October, the day on 
which he died ; and the popular devotion which did all 
but deify his name in the immediately surrounding ages, 
is yet warm and profound in the church he loved so well. 
Before the century the great early master of Italian Art 
had lent his genius to the celebration of the humble 
name of Francis ; and the greatest of all Italian poets, 
in his weird and wonderful wanderings through the un- 
seen world, had met the Saint in the fourth circle of 
Paradise, that radiant planet known to us as the Sun, 
the home of those who burn with the everlasting love of 
God with seraphic ardour. Dante passes in his marvellous 
journey to give a full narrative of the life of the beloved 
saint, his brother poet, the spouse of poverty, of all 
popular heroes the one most stainless and blameless. 


A) 
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EL YeNEsN 2 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


O God, I bring my joys to thee, 

And come to thee with lays, 
Though daily prayer becometh me, 

Thou art worthy daily praise ! 


I give Thee songs of joy as well 
As supplications sad ; 

T have asked thy help whate’er befel, 
And thank Thee, now I am glad. 


I will not offer thee alone 
The ashes of my heart— 

The sigh, the tear, the throb, the groan, 
All gracious as thou art. 


But I will also bring to Thee. - 

My soul with bliss¢s rife— 
The flowers of my felicity— 

The perfume of my life. 


O let my pleasures nobler grow, 

And my joys purer be ; 
Brighten to bloom the seed I sow, 

Then fix my bliss in Thee. 
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OPTIMISM OR ATHEISM. 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


Oprrrs is the doctrine that all things are for the best, 
or that all things work together for good. It seems to me 
that, as logical beings, unless we are optimist we are in 
reality atheist; that unless we admit the doctrine that 
all things are for the best and work together for good, 
we really deprive Him whom we profess to worship and 
serve of the supreme attributes which essentially are 
composed in his deity. 

Omnipotent power, omniscient wisdom, omnipresent 
and everlasting love—such is the fulness of our idea of 
God, and without this we have no adequate conception 
of perfect deity. No conception less than this can be a 
true idea of God. Any conception less than this intro- 
duces moral limitations, which are inadmissible with the 
ideas of true supremacy, and complete and righteous 
service. Absolute perfection in God can alone satisfy 
the craving of human instincts for the ideal which shall 
be the object of worship, the pattern of life, and the 
rectifier of ignorance and evil. This is the suggestion of 
our purest instincts, the great teaching of the Order of 
Nature, the deduction on the largest scale of the course 
of events, and the general conclusion to which pure rea- 
son leads. This is the faith which in the progress of 
the religious education of humanity is ever more and 
more evolved, and which is the great seed-plant embedded 
in the gospel of Jesus, and in the soil that is most rich 
in every religious dispensation. It is really, then, the 
universal human idea of God, that which always deve- 
lopes as man grows to himself, as the human being, under 
whatever outward circumstances of creed or tradition, 
manifests its real thought and makes the higher attain- 
ments in knowledge and holiness, 
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The only alternative, as ‘we have implied, is between 
Optimism and Atheism. When we assert the existence 
of an absolutely good and almighty God, the only rational 
conclusion is, that good in the end will everywhere pre- 
vail. If we cannot assert such an existence for God, 
just inasmuch as we limit him by definitions, do we 
really deny any proper conception of deity and are logically 
atheist. This thought is indicated by the very name 
which we give Him in our English speech. God and 
Good are most closely kindred, if not identical words. 
Under any true thought, they are thoroughly convertible 
terms. God is good and good is God —that is, goodness 
is the supreme and sovereign, the highest and all-ruling 
principle in the uninverse. So we say, God is Love, God 
is Truth, God is Wisdom and Power. Good, indeed, is 
the distinctive character of God and of his influence. So 
we read in the Book of Ecclesiasticus, “Good is set 
against evil and life against death; so is the godly 
against the sinner, and the sinner against the godly. So 
look upon all the works of the Most High; and there 
are two and two, one against another.” These are not 
antitheses of knowledge, falsely so called, and condemned 
as such by St. Paul, but moral differences, involved in 
the distinctive goodness of God himself; but they are 
only temporary differences, as the Divine goodness is 
adsolute and will fimally overrule and subdue them to 
itself. If all things were not in this way tending to 
good, it would follow that the Highest Intelligence in 
the Universe was not benevolent enough to desire this, 
wise enough to plan it, or powerful enough to carry it 
out, which in Theism would be an absurdity. In other 
words, there would be no true, self and all-sufficient God, 
and Atheism, as a theory, would be victorious. 

In the region of abstract truth the demonstration of 
Optimism is perfect. As there is a God, and he needs 
must be good, good must finally prevail. The conclusion 
follows clearly from the premises. When we leave, 
however, the abstract reasoning for Optimism, and turn to 
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notice the order of things and the occurrence of events, 
we are confronted at once with apparent contradiction 
and many difficulties—most of which knowledge may 
overcome, but some of which faith alone can surmount, 
while faith itself is an argument for the final triumph of 
the goodness of God. The difficulties themselves are no 
less great because they can be surmounted. Pain and 
disease, heart-sickening hopes deferred, disappointed 
affections, that inward bleeding which invisibly draws the 
life away from the being, high purposes frustrated, evil 
returned to us for good, fine powers wasting in fields too 
barren to nourish the seed sown in them, the outward 
wealth and position which sometimes environ the evil, 
the reverses which befall the good, the uncongenial des- 
tiny, the unfulfilled ideal—all these are great difficulties 
to the practical reception of Optimism. Then there are 
other outwardly more massive obstacles, There is that 
which St. Simon called “the class the most numerous 
and the most poor,” with all the terrible weight of its 
members and all the sad privations of its poverty, now 
violently disadjusting the social equilibrium and now 
grumbling as it bears its back to the load. There is 
that apparent necessity—real enough under the present 
societary state—for grinding and consuming toil, by 
which multitudes prolong a miserable existence, and 
which makes Bentham’s end of legislation, “‘ the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,” as yet an unsolved 
problem. There is the pollution of vice and impiety in 
the city and the degradation of ignorance and supersti- 
tion in the country. There are the evils of the ungo- 
verned passions of mobs, and those of the fraud, waste- 
fulness, injustice and tyranny of governments. There 
are the sufferings entailed in the course of commercial 
competition and the loss of life and wealth and moral 
feeling which follow in the train of wars and military 
conflict. There are the desolations of fire and famine, of 
plague and earthquake, affecting man and beast, and 
most frequently resulting from the incontrollable and 
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incalculable agencies of nature. And all these things 
have to be taken into account when we say that all is for 
the best and that all will work together in the end for 
good. In the face, indeed, of all these facts, we have to 
maintain faith in the pre-eminence and final prevalence 
of goodness. 

This is a terrible ordeal of faith ! How can we un- 
dergo it? We have as the foundation of our faith—and 
we must not forget it—the great truth from which we 
started, that God is essentially and absolutely good, and 
with this we have to harmonize the facts of existence. 
This truth and these facts must be viewed together, for 
they have mutual relationships. And these facts can 
only be understood in the light that this truth sheds 
upon them. 

The idea of perfect goodness, such as the heart ap- 
proves and the mind believes in, cannot be attained by 
taking an inventory of successive events as they occur in 
personal life and human history, and setting down to 
the credit of the Divine Beneficence such as accord with 
our wishes, and placing such as do not on the other side, 
which would be Diabolism and not Divinity. ~The pro- 
cess of induction, then, ean give no precise proof of the 
truth of Optimism. The resulting good from many 
events is far beyond the range of our knowledge. The 
higher tribunal of pure reason can alone approach the 
adjudication of such matters. If we could discern the 
whole Divine Plan of the Universe, we might at once 
see that all was overruled for good, but God alone can do* 
this. The real question then to be answered by obser- 
vation of the order of nature and the course of events, is 
whether we get such a reply from them in confirmation 
of Overruling Goodness, as shall be commensurate with 
our finite faculties ; and whether we find from them any- 
thing that is utterly contradictory, strictly impossible, to 
the idea of the final victor 'y and universal pecrehie. of 
good in the universe ? 

The universe is governed by general laws, which have 
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evidently for their direct end the production of good, 
although evil may be incidentally pioduced by them. 
The universe is composed of wise adaptations of means 
to ends, which imply intelligence and beneficence in its 
Supreme Ruler. Natural science consists in the discovery 
of uses in the universe. In examining animal structure 
the anatomist discerns that every part and organ is de- 
signed to answer some good end, He assumes positive 
use, and would not be satisfied if the only purpose he 
could discern was the production of pain or disease. 
Thus does faith—that all was intended for good—underlie 
the researches of science, and cause it to become the 
interpreter of religion. 

Thus, also, in the course of events, good is the rule 
and evil the exception, In passing through life, does 
not every human being meet with more happiness than 
misery? For even the Man of Sorrows, whose sufferings 
in his three years’ ministry were not unmingled with the 
pleasures that flow from the love of friends and the affec- 
tion of women, from the consciousness of duty and the 
delight in labour, from the rapt joys of divine commu- 
nion and the ecstacy of spiritual elevation to God, there 
had been also a happy childhood amid some of the fairest 
scenes of nature, and a peaceful youth stretching on to 
manhood amid high hopes and all the glories of imagining, 
and the deep-felt bliss of the faith in destiny. Let those 
who are disposed to disbelieve the greater happiness of 
human life remember that evil being exceptional in itself, 
is more apparent than good. We too frequently reckon 
up and exaggerate the exceptional, while we forget and 
depreciate our general blessings. A railway accident is 
bruited over all the country and grows in oxtent with 
the telling, as the healing power of holy hands grew in 
old times into a miraculous tradition ; but who has reck- 
oned up the millions of travellers who have passed on in 
safety and pleasantness, bearing the fruits of commerce, 
conveying the results of science and literature over the 
world ; or going forth on errands of mercy and usefulnes, 
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or coming home with a blessing for fond hearts and 
bringing warmth and light to the happy faces of the 
family, amid the shouts and ringing laughter of children 
and the barking welcome of the very dog at the gate ! 
And who counts up the daily miracles of divine favor and 
mercy, by which life is preserved and rendered pleasant 
and useful] and wise and loving, and through which all 
the generations of human kind are exceedingly blessed 
and God is proved to be very good ? 

In times of special calamity, also, the sufferers by it 
are brought into general notice, as it is well they should 
be, that they may be assisted by others ; but there is no 
occasion to mention the innumerable remainder who are 
unaffected by it, except through arousing their sympa- 
thetic feelings and benevolent dispositions, although the 
numerousness of these is displayed by the generousness 
of their gifts, which add yet another argument for our 
purpose, that good is evolved ever out of evil. Indeed we 
discover our instinctive faith in the prevalence of good, 
and in the heart of good that is in things evil, in the very 
way in which we talk about the exceptional events of 
life. We sing of “the beautiful vicissitude,” and when 
we speak of the mysteries of providence we always imply, 
by them the occurrence of some dimly-understood cala- 
mity, the fatality of some personal suffering, in fact some 
special form of what we call evil. We never call any- 
thing good which comes to us a mystery! And why? 
Because it is right that it should come, and it does not 
surprize us. We consider that) it comes in the naturals 
order of things, and we have uo occasion to reconcile it 
with our instinctive faith in God. Evil alone needs ex- 
planation to us, while goodness explains itself. 

What, however, can we say of the existence of sin in 
a divine universe? Calamities and catastrophes are all 
little difficulties in comparison with the fact of moral evil. 
How can we explain that? It has indeed its great diffi- 
culty, but it is not insurmountable. First there are a 
number of actions called sins by the invention of super- 
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stition, which are not in reality sinful, but the reverse, 
and these we now put out of consideration. Sin, in 
itself, is really an incidental result of man’s moral free- 
dom, and cannot therefore be directly chargeable upon 
the divine government. Unless there were freedom of 
will, which makes sin possible, there could be no possibi- 
lity of virtue, the sinner could not become the saint, 
Jesus could not be acclaimed the Christ, progress towards 
perfection would be impossible. As it is, the fruit is 
first naturally sour—then it becomes sweet and ripens. 
Through error we gain experience, and even the sinner 
is on the way to saintliness. Then there is the negative 
remedy for sin, Repentance, which the inevitable punish- 
ment of sin helps to work out. Then there is its positive 
remedy, education, development of the better nature, 
which the Holy Spirit of God, in virtue of what He is, is 
pledged to carry on. One who has fallen into the depths 
may thus yet rise to the heights, and will so rise, for the 
arms which support him are Infinite, and the love which 
cares for him everlasting. We must not, however, con- 
fine this work to time, nor let these thoughts cause us 
to think lightly of sin, which even in its temporal exist- 
ence is terrible, and must be burned out as by fire, but 
we need not despair ever. We read of the spirits of just 
men made perfect, not originally created perfect, but 
who have become so through a varied experience of error 
and correction, wandering and return, penitence and 
renewal. In this there is hope for all, for God is a 
Universal Father and an Infinite Saviour. Out of the 
evil of sin God eventually brings forth a greater good 
than could else have existed. The power of the human 
will to resist the Divine Will indeed is indefinite, but the 
power of Divine Love is Infinite. 

Great also is the difference between temporary evil 
thut is instrumental to greater good and evil that is irre- 
medial and eternal. The former is all that we have to 
account for, and compared with the overruling power of 
goodness in time and its final prevalence in eternity, it is 
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as a few polluted drops in an ocean of purity. When 
the Psalmist said that all men were liars, he said it in 
his haste, and when the preacher stated that the evil 
days were many, it was the speech of a jaded voluptuary. 
That the evil is great under the sun is true, but the 
goodness is sti!l greater. On this may we nourish our 
faith that in the end God will be all in all. Jesus has 
not lived, saints have not shown forth the beauty of holi- 
ness, sages have not taught, nor poets sung in vain. 
When at length we may be able to contemplate the whole 
vast plan of Providence, we shall look back upon all the 
sin and evil of the world as a bad dream in the night, 
passed away and for ever. 


THE BIBLE. 
(Daily News, 14th Dec., 1878.) 


Tur Revisers of the authorised translation of the New 
Testament are to.be congratulated on having completed 
their second and final revision of the work. The labour 
of conscientious translation is never slight, and the toil 
is not altogether lessened by heing shared. It is easier 
for one translator or revisor to make up his mind than 
for twenty-four persons to make up twenty-four minds. 
Let it be supposed that all the twenty four are agreed 
that a certain received rendering will not stand—and to 
suppose this is to suppose a great deal. Then come the 
different views about the necessary emendation. One 
will not do because the style in which it is couched, 
though lucid enough, is not the style of the old version 
which is being amended. Another rendering may be 
disputed on those delicate points of scholarship in which 
Greek of every epoch is so uncommonly rich. <A third 
version, perhaps, is accurate but clumsy. How are all 
the many minds of many men to be reconciled? The 
difficulty becomes greater when we remember that many 
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American scholars collaborate with English Hellenists 
and divines. It is needless to say that while all these 
troubles. would perplex revisors if they were merely 
amending such a translation as the “Plato” of the 
Master of Balliol, they beset revisors of a sacred text 
with vigour many times increased. Doctrine as well as 
scholarship is at stake, and we know how bitterly the two 
are often at variance. In the fine old times, just before 
the Reformation, the Greek of the Greek Testament was 
declared to be a heretical language. The Greek text did 
not always tally with the Latin, therefore the Greek was 
wrong. Erasmus never did anything more daring than 
when he ventured to edit the Greek Testament. There 
was nothing violent in his scholarly task: he did not throw 
any documents into the fire before the eyes of the public, 
nor hurl his ink-pot at our ghostly foe and his defiance at 
Rome. He simply made an effort to see a sacred work in 
the clearest light, and to enable other people to do so, and 
he could have done no more irritating or revolutionary 
thing. The monks foamed at the mouth, in the choice 
controversial language of the period, and let us be just 
to them, and allow that their conduct was natural. 
They and the people of their side had for long been the 
authorised exponents of the Vulgate. They had known 
all about it, they had all their references pat, they were 
ready with Latin texts that demonstrated all their propo- 
sitions. Suddenly the ground was cut from under their 
feet. They were proved to be little better than the 
ignorant. The charter of their authority turned out 
to be written in a tongue of which they knew nothing. 
They were like those worthy fathers who derived, says 
Cornelius Agrippa, the name of Adam from the initial 
letters of four Hebrew words with which we have no con- 
cern. ‘ Now,” says Cornelius Agrippa, “ there are only 
three letters in “the Hebrew name of Adam,” so that 
little piece of philological ingenuity does not hold water. 
“No blame to the fathers,” adds the cynical magician, 
“for many extremely pious persons and worthy commen- 
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tators are absolutely ignorant of Hebrew.” The clergy 
of the period were like the Germans in Porson’s poem. 
“ The Germans in Greek are sadly to seek.” How could 
they like the discovery of Erasmus? Nay, even in our 
tolerant time, if M. Oppert or Professor Sayce were to 
discover the oldest of al] manuscripts of Genesis in 
Aceadian, our spiritual masters and pastors would not 
like it. “ Here,” they would cry, “is our familiar scrip- 
ture in a tongue which only three people know, and 
they know it differently.” The discoverers would find it 
difficult to get the Accadian version recognised. 

Round the various translations and editions of the 
Bible has crystallised a romance or a mythology. Every 
one is familiar with the useful superstition of medieval 
copyists, who believed that to make a blunder in the 
writing out of the Apocalypse was to commit an unpardon- 
able sin. The Alexandrian copyists, who worked at 
writing in a spirit of commercial enterprise, did not look 
so close. If the early fragments of Homer on papyrus 
are any test of the accuracy of common copyists, they were 
more reckless than the most recklessly ingenious of 
printers. Words are invented by the copyists out of pure 
indolent stupidity, and the task of keeping the text pure 
has been one to turn grey the hair of many generations 
of commentators. The myth about the miraculous 
agreement of the so-called seventy translators of the 
Septuagint, was probably of Jewish origin. Hach mem- 
ber of the seventy produced a separate versiou, and all 
the versions were equally correct. The story of the, 
Sinaitie manuscript and its discévery is not less interest- 
ing than the fortunes of Villoison’s “ Marcian A.” The 
fata libellorum, the romantic fortunes of all the books in 
the world taken together, would not make so moving a 
tale as the adventures of the books of the Bible alone. 
The record is not yet closed, and no one can be absolutely 
certain that older and better manuscripts than any yet 
known may not bemouldering in a cellar in Mount Athos or 
neglected in some corner of the Vatican, or hidden away 
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in amonastery of the Armenian or the Coptic rite. A dis- 
tinguished scholar is reported to have been vexed by the 
successful “finds” of seekers after biblical manuscripts. 
“Tf it had only been something important, now,” he 
said, when he heard of a new discovery of this sort, ‘“ if 
it had been a fragment of Sappho or Simonides  Un- 
luckily the very period when biblical MSS. were treasur- 
ed as miraculous amulets was also the time when Sappho 
and Simonides, equally misunderstood, were regarded as 
accursed worshippers of demons. Their writings perished, 
while even one book of the Gospels, authentic or 
apochryphal, was bound in silver set with precious stones, 
or kept in a casket like that Alexander won from the 
Persian, and converted into the home cf the Aristotelian 
recension of the Iliad. Such are the fortunes of books, 
which are now adored, now neglected, and again hardly 
escape the fire at the hands of persecutors, when what 
was sacred has become sacrilegious in the changes of the 
world, and still later are chained to desks in public places, 
that all may use and none appropriate their message. 

The history of the English translations of the Bible 
is not only interesting, but extremely difficult to write. 
Whoever adventures himself here must steer between the 
bibliographers and the devotees of early printing. It is 
not safe to say much about Aldhelm and Caedmon ; it is 
ticklish work talking about Wycliffe, the very spelling of 
whose name may provoke a literary quarrel. When we 
come to Coverdale and Tyndal, we are in the centre of a 
faction fight. The Genevan Bible and the Bishop’s Bible 
are as perilous topics as the Prayer-books of Edward VI. 
and Elizabeth. In the confused theological turmoil of 
the sixteenth century, when Protestants and Catholics 
succeeded Henry VIII., who fought chiefly for his own 
hand, many parties and people had a turn at translating 
the Bible. It says a good deal for their honesty, that our 
authorised version was evolved, after much contest of 
opinion and selection, out of the Bishop’s Bible, which 
superseded the Genevan Bible, which was a revision of 
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“ Coverdale’s Bible,” to which again “ Matthew’s Bible ” 
and the ‘Great Bible” and “Cranmer’s Bible” were not 
unindebted ; while Wycliffe’s and Tyndal’s Bibles must 
have been consulted now and then, as a scholar might 
consult Boccaccio’s Latin Homer, as far as it goes. The 
complete result of all the revisions up to James’s later 
time is the most splendid monument of pure English in 
existence. It has the vigour of the great age, the 
Elizabethan age, with none of its eccentricities and con- 
veits. The sacred nature of their task repressed the ex- 
uberance of the translators, if they, like the other writers 
of their age, were exuberant. No doubt it has had a 
chastening effect, if a chastening effect was needed, on the 
revisors of to-day, to whose hands a volume so doubly 
and trebly sacred has been entrusted. On this Committee, 
fortunately, members of various Protestant sects in 
England are represented. The difficulty is avoided which 
caused so much mischief when Nicon revised the Russian 
Scriptures, and Raskolniks went to the block rather than 
spell the sacred name in the new and correct way. 


* 


SHADOWLAND AND SUBSTANCE. 
BY RICHARD BEDINGFIELD. 


“ Tyy not the pass,” the old man said; 
“ Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
‘‘The roaring torrent is deep and wide !” 
And loud that clarion voice replied,— Excelsior !” 
| LONGFELLOW. 
Have you been in Shadowland? Are you a religious 
man? Then I think you have; for especially in the 
Scriptures shadows predominate over substance. But to 
make the shadows substance is the imperial prerogative 
of genius. If you can’t achieve this you are not of the 
chosen ones whose vision and faculty the greatest. of 
poets indicates, i 
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“ And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes.” 


The imperial genius is elemental and organic. A crea- 
tive mind of the highest range of compass is prophetic ; 
it agonizes, like a woman in travail, that a young Immor- 
tal may be born. The children of the brain are indeed 
from the head of Jove—as Minerva was feigned to be. 
But it comes to pass at last, that the pregnant soul of 
genius is delivered without anguish, and cries,—“ It is 
finished ;’ with the Crucified. Genius must go into sha- 
dowland. Spirit calls to spirit from the deeps. A poet, 
or even a philosopher, dwells on the Unseen, that inferior 
minds may see what has not been visible. A poet, like 
Beethoven, gropes in the infinite of sound, and, O my 
great God Almighty ! what a revelation! Very painful 
is this Beethoven to some minds, at jirst,—a Titan who 
is writing in his agony,—but he soars too, for he is the 
“Deep Church” referred to by our friend Maceall, spiri- 
tual and not earthly ; as was Byron, who scares us with 
glimpses of perdition. Earthly Byrdn! Yes ; but even 
he, being a poet, as he was, could sing,— 


Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 
Love watching madness with unalterable mien. 


That poet, with his Calvinism of doubt, as I must call 
it, excited the spleen of William Makepeace Thackeray, 
who said to me, on one occasion, “ he had prodigious 
talent, but no genius,” a verdict in which some of the 
best critics can’t concur; and Goethe—a still greater 
poet than he—placed him very high among his peers. 
Goethe, who, like Voltaire, was a Proteus, is perhaps the 
most suggestive of writers since Shakspere, and states- 
man and man of the world as he was, he too dwelt in 
Shadowland to a vast extent. ‘The grand old Goethe,” 
Thackeray called him—Thackeray, his very antithesis, 
Our greatest realist, our Hogarth of the pen, liked sub- 
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stance, clearly—was an Englishman, not a cosmopolite ; 
and I think his very Radicalism had some Conservative 
proclivities ; while it seems to me Goethe’s Conservative 
views suggested a Democratic ideal. “ There is but one 
step from the snblime to the ridiculous,” we are told ; 
and there is but one step from the Democratic in politics 
to the stagnant Avernus in which the German mind 
used to immerse itself. 

To Dr. Kenealy’s mind—and the Docter has unques- 
tionable powers in a poetic direction—Goethe suggests a 
Pantomime, 

“The moral of this epic pantomime, 
(For that ’tis epic you shall see in time ; 
As truly as the tales of Troy, 
Or Odysseus, his father’s hopeful boy, 
Or Dux Trojanus, Dante, Hudebras, 
Milton and Lucan are) is, man’s an ass ; 
A very pretty pantomimic moral, 
About whose truth the world and I won't quarrel,” 
is the cynical utterance of this odd work. 

Oddity and eccentricity one must expect in Kenealy. 
And this poem of “ Goethe,” a sort of sequel to ‘“ Faust,” 
challenges comparison with the most extraordinary pro- 
duction of this century. Of course, Goethe is immeasur- 
ably above Kenealy in a great many respects, but this 
* Pantomime” has not been appreciated. 

: The eccentric writers only now and then, by accident, 
become popular. Some of them are hopelessly deranged, 
I know, with a certain method in their madness. I[ 
thought Browning, in “ Sordel/o” was losing his head, and 
Thackeray said to me, “he is an excellent fellow, but he 
isa madman.” Nobly however, since then, has he soared 
above the mysticism he indulged in at that period of his 
career, and I could cull passages from‘‘ Dramatis Person” 
full of strange inspiration—oracular and thrilling too, 
hardly paralleled in our time for depth and originality. 
Browning and Turner, who in his best landscapes is the 
first of painters—have much in common ; as my friend 
Dr. Westland Marston once observed. 
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America travels considerably in the direction of shadow- 
land, more especially in the works emanating from the 
genius of Emerson and Hawthorne. Yet there is sub- 
stance in Emerson, in spite of the addiction to shadows ; 
so frequently his characteristic. He has an eminent 
common sense that now and then touches the verge of 
shrewd humour. Hawthorne is one of the most shadowy 
of American writers—-living among phantoms ; but beau- 
tiful ones. 

Longfellow is dreamy also, with a fervent, passionate, 
ideal—a longing for the morally divine, always uttering 
“ Hacelsior,’ with a musical. sweetness. He has a 
feminine heart ; and so has Tennyson, who surpasses 
him in vision, in richness, in grace. 

Martineau, a speculative psychologist, borrowing 
Longfellow’s phrase, refers to the “ clarion voice ” of Theo- 
dore Parker; who had much poetic power. Was this 
man also a visionary? He dealt in tremendous blows, 
fought like a soldier of truth, more than as a philosopher ; 
but, large-brained and strong-hearted, he won a great 
battle. Much fiercer than most of those who went beyond 
the Unitarian ranks, he struggles incessantly for “light, 
more light”! A strong man, who let his heart say what 
his head incubated, and the heart was a majesty that 
gave it triumph. Whether he was one of the “ saints of 
God,” referred to by Miss Cobbe, I know not; but if St. 
Paul was a saint, “angry, and sinning not,” so was he. 

The Universalists who have not yet won their way to 
renown—such men as the late J. E. Smith—could not 
but dwell in Shadowland. The “opulent fantasy” of 
some Pantheists that I could name makes them very 
credulous ;—how can it be otherwise? But with the 
possession of that “Charity that believeth all things ”— 
that Faith which wld see God in good and evil—there is 
a power unknown to logic. 

Leigh Hunt always averred thats he believed in an 
“infinite benevolence,” but not in an infinite power ; and 
he reconciled himself to the darkest things on this theory, 
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A devout Pantheist (a very religious man) once said to 
me— God does the best He can for us.” 

I had a friend some years ago—the dearest of my friends, 
a Yorkshireman—who wrote some poetic plays (notably 
“ @riselda,”) who told me that Ebenezer Elliott, who be- 
came his father-in-law, once spoke to a mob, in these 
strange words, viz: “They murdered Socrates, they 
crucified Jesus ; and they are starving you.” Nearly 
every poet has some strong democratic blood ; yet how 
can a mind of this order be insensible to the charm of 
the past; when feudalism prevailed. Sir Walter Scott 
—not a great poet, but, still, a poet, and hardly sur- 
passed as a novelist—was a Tory of the old school, and 
would have been much offended if he had listened to the 
Corn-Law Rhymet’s invective. 

Sir Walter was superstitious. He had no doubt of 
the reality of the “second-sight.” And when I went 
into the Highlands of Scotland some years ago, I looked 
into those awful glens,—I felt superstitious too. 

Before I conclude these desultory thoughts, I want to 
indicate that my vpinion, as to the reality of a spiritual 
world, independent of my philosophy, is that it must be ; 
but I agree with the motto prefixed (I think) to Guy 
Mannering, that, in regard to certain phenomena, “I 
hardly praise their venturous part who tamper with such 
dangerous art.” Not that I believe in the “ infernal ” 
in any way, but “ spiritism ” emasculates the soul. 

Aspiration heavenward, communion with the Infinite, 
love of the sainted memories that link us with the future 
—against these, I can enter no/ protest. God be blessed 
that we can think there is no death for that which is 
spiritual within. is 

May we, who with faltering hearts that “ faintly trast ” 
sometimes—hearts that agonise beneath*what Mr. Mon- 
cure Conway calls—‘the tremendous task of life,” be 
panoplied in love of truth, in a rich, deep, humanity, 
seeking the welfare of the race; may we bring’out of 
’ Shadowland substantial gifts for the ages, and be calm, 


_. leaving the rest to the unerring wisdom of the universe ! 
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DAILY CONSECRATION OF SERVICE. 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY, 


“ And who is willing to consecrate 
his service this day unto the Lord.” 


1 Curon. 29. 5, 


Davin is represented as having appealed to his people to 
assist him in the preparation for building up the Temple 
of Jehovah. The work was great, for the palace was not 
for man, but for the Lord God. And David is narrated 
as solemnly asking, “ Who is willing to consecrate his 
service this day unto the Lord?’ We have not 
ourselves so lofty and majestic a material pile to rear as 
David was preparing for, and which under Solomon— 


“Like some tall palm the mighty fabric sprung— 
Majestic silence ! then the harp awoke, 
The timbrel clanged, the lond-voiced trumpet spoke,” 


We have not ourselves this day to dedicate our gifts to 
the erection of any outward temple, made with hands, 
but we have this day, and every day of our lives, to be 
willing to consecrate our service to the Lord in building 
up a spiritual temple in our souls to the dear God who 
loves us and is our portion for ever. Let us consider 
then our duty in this respect, and try to exalt our 
thoughts to the responsibilities which are before us, and 
to feel those obligations which are the most sacred law 
of our lives. 

The spiritual temple which we have to build in our 
hearts is an invisible sanctuary ; it runs up in no massive 
fabric of gold and marble before our eyes, it raises no 
dome to the heavens, no spires to the stars; but it is the 
most beautiful and glorious temple which the human 
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being can make for God. Where it must be founded is 
in the depths of our beings, amid the dim mysteries of 
our wills and our desires—amid the secret recesses of our 
souls, and there it must be founded strong, and then it 
will be established for ever. It is cemented together by 
the pure love and benignant dispositions of the heart, 
and all the appetites, faculties, and sentiments of our 
being are sanctified in it. The soul is its altar and the 
brain is its cupola, and all our affections and thoughts 
compose its aisles and decorations. Where can we better 
serve our God than in the chancel of our spirits, when 
his Holy Influence has been our Priest and when our 
harmonious feelings and holy and loving thoughts are 
raising liturgies to his praise? All outward worship 
must depend upon this inward service, and without this 
spiritual temple the external temple only appears. In 
the heart and mind must God be worshipped, and in the 
invisible sanctuary must all things be wrought first, be- 
fore they can appear in outward acts and institutions 
that can benefit the world and present a holy society of 
the human race. Who is willing to consecrate his soul 
this day as a holy temple and as a worshipful sanctuary 
to the Lord ? 

We have before us the great opportunity of Time. 
But time lapses, and time passes away and perishes. 
This day, then, we should consecrate our service unto 
God. We know not how loug we have before us in this 
world to do the work which he has graciously given us to 
do and to walk in the paths of his most holy will. 
What can we not do in a single day in building up our 
souls into a temple to God, in /raising up in our hearts a 
true altar to Him from whence our prayerful breath 
shall arise to his Loving Benignancy, and in return we 
shall receive the strengthening and sanctifying influences 
of his spirit? How immense the blessings which will 
flow in upon our souls from one day’s thorough consecra- 
tion of our services to God! His love will fill our hearts 
with abundance of bliss as we realize his presence ; and 
his light will illuminate our minds as we recognize his 
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will as the one controlling power which will direct us to 
all good. Consecrated to his service and receiving his 
love, we shall convey it to others and bless and benefit 
them, not only by kind and useful actions, but by that 
influence of our spiritual nature which is above all deeds, 
while it makes them most kind and most beneficent. 
The influences of a loving and holy spirit are greater and 
deeper far than the good actions it effects, for while they 
only may benefit the body, these influences penetrate 
the soul and make it like unto themselves. The true 
missionary is not. he only who utters good words, but he 
who conveys good feelings from the influence of his own 
sentiment, and who sows thus in the heart the true seed 
of religion which grows up and expands and fructifies 
therein. Consecrate yourselves to God, seek him as he only 
can be found, as a spirit, and to be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth—feel his love within you, feel his will ruling 
over you, submit yourselves to him in all your thoughts 
and dispositions ; and others will know that God is with 
you, and you can do them service and do service to God 
in them—such service as will make that day on which it 
is done, infinitely blessed to them—such service as will 
be blessed for ever ! It may not be a day on which gifts 
for the erection of an outward temple shall be made—a 
day excellent in its way, but it shall be a more excellent 
day, in which the foundation of a spiritual temple shall 
be laid and an invisible wealth shall be rendered to bar- 
ren souls which henceforth shall become benignant 
spirits, beaming themselves and brightening the way 
around them! O that you would take this day to be 
that excelling period of time when you so determined to 
find and feel God that you could give all things up to 
Him and serve him with all your soul and mind and 
strength ; when you were so conscious of God’s spirit, 
and so realized the beauty and holiness of his will, that 
your influence upon others stamped them with the same 
signet, and in this spirit you went on together from glory 
to glory. There are times, marked times of crisis and 
recovery in the data of science, and there are days, days 
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of spiritual light in the history of souls, which may be 
prophecy for others. ‘“ Who then is willing to conseerate 
his service this day unto the Lord?’ You see on what 
it depends. It is the will which God wants. While 
your wills are distracted by unholy motives and evil de- 
sires, you cannot give your service to Him. O rectify 
this, and seek to know and to feel the influence of the 
Divine Will in your hearts that the day of consecration 
to his service may dawn upon your souls, and that you 
may enter into such a blissful communion with his Holy 
Spirit as shall be the strength of your strength and 
change time into eternity ! 

Every day we should be willing to consecrate our ser- 
vice to God. Although the soul may have its important 
day in which the sting is taken from its death and the 
victory from its grave, like the Easter morning of the 
arisen Jesus ; in which its old deadness of sin falls away, 
like grave garments, and it stands like a new-blown flower, 
bright and dazzling in its innocence above the corruption 
beneath ; it is on no one day alone that we must serve 
God and give glory to him. There are those who have 
revival in religion, sincere enough of its kind, but not 
deep down in the soul, who endure for a few days, sing- 
ing their hymns of delight and exultation, but who soon 
pass back amid the deadly shades of the world. Theirs 
has been a melancholy experience, and it should be a 
warning to us, against Delusion, against False Pride, 
against Outward Profession, against everything, but 
thorough spiritual search in ourselves, for the will of God, 
and perfect obedience to it. St, Paul was afraid of those 
who thought much of days and months, rightly and 
wrongly, but certainly every day we should be willing to 
consecrate our service to God. All Sectarianism must 
bow before Universalism. It must be upon our everyday 
service that our one day sacrifice depends. Good is it to 
fix on a seventh day on which publicly to worship God, 
and good is it on that day if the people are only led to 
wash themselves and put on clean clothing ; but these 
sutward things have necessarily nothing to do with true 
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inward religion, which is in the springs of the heart and 
depths of the spirit. Some people may think that if 
they serve God on the Sunday, it is all that they have to 
do, but it is the grossest mistake. In what way have we 
to serve God? In our hearts and in our souls, by oux 
minds and by our hands. In our hearts—not by mere 
fitful services— not only in the synagogue, not only when 
we choose, but by the conscious and persevering affection 
of a sweet and holy spirit! In our souls—not by per- 
iodical sacraments, or by mournful orisons—but by an 
carnest longing and seeking for the Divine Spirit in their 
depths! In our minds—not by stupid superstitions— 
not by unreasonable creeds, but by the direction of our 
intellect to all its rational uses, and by the constant em- 
ployment of all our mental faculties ! By our hands-— 
not only by holding them up in prayer and employing 
them in sign-making—pbut by our using them in the 
service of the distressed and afflicted, in the labors of the 
useful and beneficent, and it may be in the war-like ranks 
of those who rise for the just and right! It ig by these 
latter ways that we have best to serve God. It is of 
little use to praise him on one day, if we belie him all 
the rest of our lives. It ig not by spasmodic worship 
that he is best served, but by the long-continued fealty 
of the life, instant in season and out of season to do his 
holy will. It ig by perseverance in virtue and piety 
that we make our calling and election sure. It is the 
continually consecrated life, sealed by the morning prayer 
and by the evening thanksgiving, that we are called to 
give unto God. Day by day should we more fully con- 
Secrate ourselves unto him, giving up our weak worldly 
wills, and yielding ourselves evermore fully to harkening 
to his counsels and obeying his commands. And the will 
of God for us ig undoubtedly to do universal good, to 
love all, and to work for the benefit of all, for such is the 
work of God himself, to bless and to improve all his 
creatures, to do good to the thankless as well as the 
thankful, to help the weak as well as strengthen the 
Strong, to save the sinner ag well as bless the saint, So 
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should we put all sectarianism away from us, and work 
for the universal church of saint and sinner. Day ky 
day should we increase in doing this. Our lives should 
be passed in good will for all, in desiring them to possess 
true virtue and real bliss, and in doing all we can to 
help in promoting the goodness and the happiness of those 
around us. So shall we best prove to ourselves and 
others that we are willingly consecrated to the service of 
God. 

So also shall we help to build a noble temple to the 
Most High, not in the way that David proposed to have 
it built with stones, and gold and jewels, but in the sanc- 
tuary of our own hearts, and in the heart of human 
society. If we willingly consecrate ourselves to the 
service of God we shall build a true temple for him in 
our own souls. Our hearts shall be his altars, from which 
shall be offered the perpetual sacrifice of our wills and 
from whence shall ascend the incessant prayerfulness of 
spirits longing for holiness and life and immortality. 
Our minds shalk be his pulpits, from which are taught 
his light, and his truth, and through which our actions 
are regulated in conformity with his holy laws. Our 
spirits shall be the chancels of his temples, and our lives 
the sanctuaries from whence his worship shall be offered, 
and by which his will shall be performed. The thank- 
givings of holy hearts, and the praises of enlightened 
minds shall be his best ritual. 

May we willingly then, consecrate our service to God. 
To do that which is good and right should be our chief 
desire. There are many engagements which we may 
take, and many pledges which we may make, but. there 
is nene so glorious, so blissful, so eternal, as the covenant 
upon which we may enter with our God. May we 
covenant to do all in our power for the honour and worship 
of the One and only God, and in making known His 
absolute Holiness, perfect Wisdom, and universal Love 
and Merey. And may God of His goodness enable us to 
keep this covenant and to live ever for his service. And 
may we follow on to add to this solemn recognition of our 
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willing union with God, a perpetual clinging to his holy 
will, a constant prayerfulness for his help and assistance, 
a persevering resolution to do the duty which is set be- 
fore us, an unswerving determination to fulfil the responsi- 
bilities which to us belong, and an abiding, looking-for- 
ward beyond the troubles and tasks of our earthly 
engagements, to those eternal destinies, which shine in 
the domains of the infinite for those who are truly con- 
secrated to the Divine Service. 


THE OUTWOOD., 
A Poem. 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 
(Prom the Golden Sheaf of Living Authors.) 


Tue Outwood oaks were rich with green, 
And blandly wore a gracious mien, 
Standing with mossy trunks between 
The clear-barked shining beeches. 
The ash was there, the vigorous elm 
Reared high its thick and shadowy helm, 
And yew and holly had their realm 
Amid those woodland reaches. 


The month was warm and moist July ; 
The rain had fallen from its eye 
In tears of joy most glitteringly, 
And greener for its sake 
Shone leaf and stem and plant and tree— 
The wood’s high crown of leafery ; 
And shone its undergrowth with glee— 
Its suckle, briar, and brake. 
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Each raindrop hung a jewel bright 

On hazel bow and floweret light ; 

From every blade gleamed on the sight, 
And sparkled o’er each tree. 

The freshness of the green was such, 

It told of its pure joy so much, 

It could not fail the heart to touch 
With its soft witchery. 


A fresher green, a purer wind, 

Come like a conscience to the mind : 

In Nature thus high lore we find 
For him who wisdom seeks. 


Through rain-dewed flowers and branches bright, 


From the baptizing liquid light, 
Arisen in more verdurous might, 
*Tis not in vain she speaks. 


Fresh from the rain the Outwood trees 
Spread leafy hands to catch the bees, 
Or sunk unto their rooty knees 
Amid the fern and bramble ; 
Ard as gnarled knots to life awoke, 
And strange contorted faces took, 
They seemed around the glades to look, 
And to gain power to ramble. 


Yet had they there, through sun and shower, 
Stood fixed and firm, while many a flower 
Of life had had its pretty hour, 

Had blossomed, seeded, died ; 
And many a change in human fate, 
Tn things of empire and estate, 
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Had been and passed, while soon and late 
They spread their roots awide. 


And now the sunshine glinted through 
Their shining leaves, and spaces blue 
Opened between their boughs, of hue 
Shed from the gracious sky ; 
And lines of light came down from heaven 
Amid their glades, as though were given 
To them the shafts of glory riven 
From angel bowers on high. 


And chequers played upon the ground 
Where bare it stretched the trunks around, 
And redder looked the wind- -Swept mound 
Of autumn leaves go sere ; 3 
And browner shone the husks and mast, 
Beech-nuts and acorns of the last 
Fair summer’s fruiting, widely cast 
By winter tempests drear, 


And fell the light upon the hole 
Of woodpecker, high up the bole ; 
On squirrel’s nest and mound of mole, 
And ant-hill, quick with life ‘ 
On small green path, on deep cart-rut, 
On burrowed rise, where at eve-shut 
Grey rabbits show the silver scut, 
And pricked-up ears are rife. 
And as the rain-shower ceased, and motes 
Showed in the light, what mingled notes 
Gushed from full quires of tuneful throats 
In sweet, ecstatic lays ! 
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The blackbird’s pipe, the thrush’s thrill, 


The air to overflowing fill ; 
Poured psalms of joy from each sweet bill, 
And the small birds sang praise. 


And then they sought the strawberry bed, 
Amid its blooms on bank-side shed ; 
The bilberry blue on hillock spread 3 
The clustering, crimson rasp ; 
And many a tiny insect life, 
In the fresh sunshine swarming rife, 
Was sacrificed beneath the knife 
Of the quick beak’s sharp grasp. 


How beautiful looked every leaf 
Arisen from the rain-shower brief— 
A joy exalted from past grief— 

Amid the sunny glitter ! 
The oak leaves twinkled one by one, 
The beech trunks shimmered in the sun, 
Each little twig went dancing on 

Unto the small birds’ twitter. 


All life was freshened overhead ; 

And what a green, delicious bed 

The bright three lieart-leaved sorrel spread, 
So bloomy in its green ! 

While in pert manner, near at hand, 

Full dressed amid its kindred band, 

In fine frill did the woodruff stand, 
Its eight points jaunty seen. 


And blossoms blushed in the clear light, 
Or brighter burned upon the sight ; 
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The harebell rang its peals of might 
With all a minstrel’s power ; 
yeraniums the purple cup 
Of their soft loveliness held up, 
Beaded with pearls—on which to sup 
The fairy of the flower. 


The foxgloves showed their gallant ranks 

’Neath crimson pennons on the banks, 

And flushed in richer hues their thanks 
Unto the generous beams ; 

And the bright yellow pimpernel 

Its five-rayed stars amid the dell 

Twinkled, as though the heavens to tell 
Earth had its planet gleams. 


There was one primrose in the shade 

An oak’s obtruding roots had made, 

Which showed its petals pale and frayed, 
Like maiden’s tearful face ; 

And here and there the golden curls 

Of yellow vetches hung in whirls, 

And gleamed like tresses of fair girls 
Born of the Saxon race. 


And human forms appear in sight, 

Where in that clearing, rafters white 

Are piled up, peeled and shining bright 
Beside the bark they wore ; 

The odour of each fresh-cut wound, 

Borne on the moist air, spreads around, 

And quick the clanging axe’s sound 
The wood comes ringing o’er. 
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Stand firm and long, ye Outwood trees ! 
Spread waving arms against the breeze, 
Nor to the woodman bend your knees 
Amid the fern and bramble. 
Your fate to stand and mine to stir, 
Your lot to wait and minister, 
My task to serve as messenger, 
And on and on to ramble. 


NOTICES. 


During the year 1878 the services at Barnsley have 
not been held, but the Chapel has been let as a school- 
room, at a rent which minimizes the rent of the landlord, 
and has been kept warm and clean. 

Throughout the year 1877 the preaching at Barnsley 
and Ossett was conducted by Mr. Taylor, with a single 
service on Sundays at each place. He left at the end of 
that year, as the duties were too onerous and the salary 
too small. One service enly at each place was not sufli- 
cient for the hearers. 

At the beginning of 1878 then, we endeavoured to get 
two preachers—one for each place. We at once obtained 
the services of Mr. Bower for our Iron Church at Ossett, 
who has continued his sey vices there throughout the year 
with two services, and whose preaching has been very 
acceptable. We trust lie will remain minister at Ossett 
through 1879. 

For this year also we are anxious to provide a minister 
for Barnsley. We have a balance in hand to commence 
our work there again, and we depend upon our friends 
for a larger and longer list of subscriptions. We hope 
also to increase the profits of our Easter Bazaar. We 
want a devoted and efticient minister for Barnsley. 
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During the past year our congregation has improved 
at Ossett. We hope this year to have another course of 
lectures at Carlisle. Tracts have been distributed largely 
in many places. 

The 4th Vclume of the Band of Faith Messenger will 
be bound as soon as possible and forwarded to the sub- 
scribers in our last list. Will they be kind enough to 
take it as a reminder to renew their subscriptions at 
an early date ? 

Our correspondence increases. We send many numbers 
and also volumes of our Messenger to those whom it is 
desirable to influence. We consider this our most import- 
ant work. During the last year we have had the pleasure 
in adding to the list of our subscribers the venerated name 
of the Rev. Robert Rodolph Suffield. 

We especially recommend to our friends the use of 
Professor Newman’s Morning Prayers in their household 
worship. They are also very good for public worship. 

We hope, by advertising during the present year, to 
increase the sale of our Band of Faith Messenger. Hitherto 
we have had very little sale, our magazine being for- 
warded to our subscribers, to enquirers, and for purposes 
of proselytism. Will our friends please to aid in increas- 
ing our sale, and also our distribution of tracts and 
numbers of the Messenger which we will send gratuitously? 

We are greatly indebted to the Sewing Society at 
Wakefield for the help which we receive from them for 
our Annual Bazaar. 


OB 
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